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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


How Matters are Looking in Jackson and 
Calhoun Counties—Poland Chinas and 
Merinos around Homer. 


The past week a visit was paid to Homer 
and some of the farmers and stock growers 
of that vicinity, but unfortunately for us but 
fortunately for the wheat crop, it rained con- 
tinuously during our visit, and compelled us 
to return without a call apon many whom we 


H. Randall’s Michigan Prince. Mr. Harris 
reports a good demand for stock this season, 
being well sold up. 

The next call was at the grist mill, just 
outside of Homer, where Mr. A. H. Randall 
makes a business of milling and breeding 
prize-winning Poland-Chinas. At the head 
of his herd is Michigan Prince, bred by him- 
self, sired by Tecumseh Lad, he by Tecum- 
seh 2d; dam, Pride, by Prince; 2d dam, For- 
tune 2d, by Tip Top, bred by C. W. Jones. 
This hog wou the sweepstakes at the last 
Michigan State Fair, and the herd was a 
large winner in other classe*. To breed on 





Michigan Prince’s stock Mr. Randall has the 


' young boar Blue Blood 2d, by Blue Blood, 


he by Success, dam Bloom 4th by All Right 
out of Bloom, which he owns in company 
with C. W. Jones. He also has three fine 
brood sows, one Pride, the dam of Michigan 
Prince, one of the noted Cora Bell family 
owned by the Barnes Brothers, and another 
from the herd of C. W. Jones. Mr. Randall 
is also closely sold up, only three young sows 
on hand and no boars fit to ship, but has a 
large litter only a few weeks old. 


The next place driven to was the stock 
farm of Mr. E. B. Rouse, but unfortunately 
he was absent, and although we had a look 
over his herd we could not learn anything of 
what he is doing. A likely yourg boar, 
which we believe was bred in Ohio, had re- 
cently arrived at the farm, and is a nice 
hog. There is a large herd kept on this 
farm, and Mr. Rouse has been a very suc- 
cessful breeder. We hope to find him at 
home the next time we arein his neighbor- 
hood. 

It will be seen from the above notes that 
there is not another locality in the State 
where so many Poland-Chinas are bred as 
around Homer, and the good results of their 
work are seen in the good quality of the hogs 
on the various farms. 

Keturning to Mr. Ansterburg’s farm we 
had an opportunity to look over his flock of 
Merinos, which he has kept up in good shape 
through the years of depression, and will un- 
doubtedly be rewarded for his firm reliance 
in the value of good sheep. First his breed- 
ing ewes, about forty head, were looked 
over. This flock was started in 1881, Mr. 
Ansterburg being a young man just starting 
for himself. His first purchases were some 





intended to see in our rounds. 

Mr. Wm. E. Ansterburg, whose specialty 
is breeding the American Merino, f2itenthu- 
siastic enough over the prospects for his 
favorites to drive us around in the rain, and 
landed us first at the farm of the Valentine 
Brothers, about two anda half miles from 
Homer. Here are bred Poland-Chinas, the 
fayorite hog in this neighborhood ‘‘by a 
large majority,”’ and a few Shorthorns. The 
outlook forthe latter, as well as forall 
breeds of cattle, is not very encouraging,and 
the Valentine Brothers are not inclined to 
add anything to their herd at pres- 
ent. They have the Rose of Sharon 
bull Sharon Duke of Hanover by Renick 
Wild Eyes 64189, at the head of the herd of 
Hon. Wm. Ball, of Hamburg, and out of a 
Rose of Sharon cow purchased by Mr. J. C. 
Chilson from W. E. Boyden. Thisis a bull 
very like his sire, his lines top and bottom 
being straight, while he is Jower on the leg. 
He is solid red in color, good head and neck, 
horn of good shape but turned back a little 
too far to look well—the only point where 
any fault could be found with him. The fe- 
males all come from the cow Ethel, purchas- 
ed at the sale of the Wheeler Brothers. A 
red heifer calf, from the bull described above, 
ig a very good one. 

The Poland-China herd is now headed by 
the boar Greenwood Lad, bred by J. M. 
Klever, of Ohio, sired by Klaine, and out of 
Greenwood Bess 5th 5440, by Success 1999. 
He is a good hog, compact, plenty of bone, 
good through the heart, and very even his 
entire length. His stock, of which we saw 
a bunch of this year’s pigs, were quite uni- 
form in make-up. A fine young boar had 
just been selected to ship to Mr. J. C. Flint, 
of Somerset, which promises to be an excel- 
Jent specimen of the breed. ‘There is also a 
nice bunch of young sows and some excel- 
lent brood sows on the farm—ali looking 
well. 

At W. H. Asbley’s we always expect to 
see some good Poland-Chinas, and as usual 
we did. He has quite a bunch of young sows 
yet on hand, and a few boars, which served 
to show what he is doing as a breeder. 
These and his brood sows showed up well— 
growthy, even, and well marked., Mr. Ash- 
ley is still asing the famous boar Old Zach, 
once at the head of the herd of C. W. Jones, 
new nine years old, and the sire of some of 
the finest hogs of the breed. For.a hog as 
old as he is Zach shows up remarkably well. 
The boar Tempest, bred by D. Finch, of 
Butler Co., Ohio, sired by King Butler 5577, 
dam by Young Slick, is being used on Zach’s 
stock. Tempest is also being used on the 
herd of W. S. Harris, whose farm is opposite 

that of Mr. Ashley. ° 

The Cook’s Prairie Herd, as that of Mr. 
Harris is called, is vne well known in the 
show ring, voth at State and county fairs. 
He has been a very successful exhibitor,and 
it would be a verg mean hog which would 
not do its best for such a jolly,good-natured 
fellow as Mr. Harris. The boar Tempest is 
kept here, and he is a very important hog— 
seems to think the farm belongs to him. If 

he does not make a good stock hog we shall 

be greatly mistaken. Mr. Harris has two 
vary Ane brood sows, and this season he has 
purchased three more to breed to Tempest, 
and as fine a trio as one would care to look 
at. One is sired by the Barnes Brothers’ 


ewes from the fiock of I. W. Benham, of 
Homer, and to these were added some pur- 
chases from W. E. Kennedy, anda number 
of the choicest ewes from Mr. Benham’s 
flock when the latter sold out. He has used 
rams bred by Wm. Radford, of Marshall, E. 
W. Kennedy, and R. A. Foot, of Vermont. 
The latter sheep, registered as A. B. Root 
(100), 875 Michigan Record, was sired by 
Wm. McCauley (68), dam bred by M. J. 
Ellsworth,and sired by Don Pedro 727. The 
yearling and two-year-old ewes in the flock 
are largely from him and the Radford ram. 
Mr. Ansterburg has been weeding out his 
o:der ewes, some of which were no longer 
vreeders, and feeding them off with the culls 
of the flock, and by this course has added 
greatly to the uniformity and value of his 
flock. Hehas retained some of the best 
two-year-old and yearling ewes bred by him- 
selt, and will also retain the choicest of this 
season’s crop of lambs. ‘The flock isin ex- 
cellent shape, and is comprised of sheep of 
good size, with fairly heavy fleeces, of excel- 
lent quality and good length of staple. A 
number of the two-year-olds and yearlings 
examined had very nice fleeces, and are well 
covered. There is a small bunch of yearling 
rams yet on hand, and one two years old. All 
of them showed good fleeces, and two or three 
of the plainest would just suit those who like 
that class of ram, carrying a long staple of 
wool, with only a fair amount of oil. Some 
farmers who have grade flocks like to keep up 
the length of staple, and such rams as these 
would do it, as they have the quality of wool 
for which the Ellsworth flock is noted. 


Recently Mr. Ansterburg purchased an- 
other stock ram, W. E. Kennedy (138.) He 
was sired by J. Forbes (351), he by Farn- 
ham’s Banker 410; dam Nuggett, (F. H. F. 
179), illustrated in Vol. I. of the Michigan 
Register, and now owned by W. E. Kennedy, 
of Somerset, and sired by Banker Wrinkley 
819. This ram is now two years old, above 
medium size in carcass, with a very round 
body, straight back, square behind, short 
thick neck, well shaped head, very prominent 
eye, and heavily folded in flank and on the 
hips, with prominent wrinkles from shoulder 
to hip, fleece dense, good length, not heavily 
oiled, neck flolds fairly developed, deep 
through the heart, wide between the fore 
legs, and showing great constitution. He is 
a very handsome sheep, his straight top line 
and square hindquarters giving him a sym- 
metrical appearance which pleases every 
one. How he will doasa stock ram next 
year will show, as the entire flock of ewes 
are being bred to him, and some ewes have 
been sent to him from other flocks. lf ae 
will get as good individuals as he is himeelt 
Mr. Ansterburg will be well satisfied. His 
backing on both sides is excellent, and he 
should be a good sire. 

This flock averaged over 13 lbs. of wool to 
the head the present season, and it sold 
without deckage, certainly a fine record. It 
will take a good sire to maintain the flock in 
its present shape, and an excellent one to im- 
prove it. 

Mr. Ansterburg reports a renewed interest 
in sheep in his neighborhood, and looks for 
this feeling to increase the coming year. 
Grade sheep are selling high, and good ewes 
are very scarce. 

We also called on the proprietors of two 


ell, but shall have to deter a notice of what 
they are doing until next week. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the trotting horse holds 
sway here, and that there are excellent op- 
portunities offered for farmers to breed a 
good class of roadster and carriage horses, 
with speed as a possibility. 


_ 


HAS THE AMERICAN MERINO DE- 
TERIORATED ? 





The day of the American Merino was 
from 1865 to 1875, when wool was selling 
from 50 cents to $1 a pound,and the farmers 
wanted the sheep with the most wool, and 
the Merino ram, with his wrinkles and 
fleece of 25 or 30 pounds, seemed to be just 
what was wanted. There is no denying 
that the*American Merino did bring thous- 
ands and thousands of dollars into the West. 
The first of these sheep were smooth, with 
silken wool; then came the rage for wrinkles, 
and money was lavishly spent for the sheep 
with the greatest number of folds. From 
that time dates the fall of the American 
Merino. These greasy, wrinkly rams, in a 
few years did more to destroy the high char- 
acter of our wools than can be gained by 
years of careful breeding. What remains of 
this class of sheep is being rapidly sent 
farther west, and even if it be not charitable 
to indulge the hope, itis still probable that 
the use of these sheep will have the same 
effect on the cheap wools of the West that 
they have had on ours. Twenty-five years 
ago the American Merino was a grand 
sheep, and a small fortune is in store for the 
man who can make him what he was at that 
date.—Colman’s Rural World. 


We must take issue with the above para- 
graph. It is supported neither by history or 
tradition. First, let us observe that the 
greatest boom the American Merino ever 





had was from 1876—centennial year—to 
1883. It made more money for its breeders 
as a class,and greater improvements were 
made in its qualities a3 a wool-bearing ani- 
mal than during any similar period within 
the memory of any person living. We know 
it is popular with some to refer to ‘‘the 
good old times’’ as the golden age and decry 
the present; but their grandfathers did the 
same thing, and are quoted away back in 
revolutionary days as asserting that men 
were degenerating and the country going to 
ruin. It is the privilege of old age to do this, 
and no one will find fault. But for any in- 
telligent man, in full possession of his facul- 
ties, and who claims to know what he is 
writing about. to make the assertion that the 
Merino of to-day is an inferior animal to the 
Merino of twenty-five years ago, is to show 
a most ludicrous lack of knowledge of its his- 
tory. 

Twenty-five years ago—1864—the aver- 
age carcass of the Merino; ewe was 75 
lbs.,, and the average flaeca of good speci- 
mens did not exceed six pounds, The clip 
of the United States did not average three 
Ibs. per head. The carcass of a ram rarely 
exceeded 110 lbs., and the fleece was an ex- 
ceptional one which weighed over 15 Ibs. 
when the animal was fully matured. Re- 
member this was before the Territories had 
gone into wool-growing, and the flocks were 
generally on the well cultivated farms of 
Vermont, New York, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Now the Merino ewe which 
does not weigh close to 100 lbs. when matur- 
ed, and give a fleece between 10 and 15 
pounds is looked upon as a cull. The carcass 
of a ram ranges between 135 and 155 Ibs.,and 
the fleece between 25 and 35 lbs., when fally 
matured. The quality of the wool is finer 
and the fleece more even in that respect over 
all parts of the body; the carcass is better 
covered, and the staple longer on the belly, 
flanks and neck. This has been brought 
about by the use of wrinkly, greasy rams, 
and could not have been secured by any 
other methed. Every attempt to improve the 
shearing qualities of the Merino by the use of 
plain, long stapled rams has ended in disap- 
pointment and failure, and always will. 

Another point: Wrinkly sheep are not 
being sent west. It is the plainer ones. 
They do better where left to shift for them- 
selves on the ranges, because they c.n 
‘‘rustle’’ better than the big wrinkly fellows 
with enormous fleeces. But the latter, on 
the cultivated lands of the older States, are 
and must be the reliance of flock owners 
who wish to keep up the shearing qualities 
of their flocks. 

Again, we fally believe that the average 
fleece of a Merino sheep to-day, at present 
prices, will purchase as much of the neces- 
saries of life as would the fleece of the aver- 
age Merino in 1864, when gold was selling at 
a premium of 40 cents on the dollar over the 
currency paid farmers for their wool. 


“=< 


THE MANURE QUESTION. 





The question of whether it is best to keep 
the manure made during the winter months 
in the yard until spring, and then draw it 
out and apply it where wanted, or to draw 
it and spread it over the fields as made, is 
being discussed by farmers. At a recent 
meeting of the Grand River Valley Hortical- 
tural Society the question was asked, 
“ What waste is there in spreading the ma- 
nure on the surface at this season?’ Mr. 
Fuller, in reply, is reported to have said: 
‘* Pat it on the top of the ground at all times, 
as itis made by nature. Scatter it and you 
can put on twenty loads to the acre now and 
you Can work it in the spring. Let the rain 
come, at this season of the year, on this 
land, the essence of the manure would be 
worked int} the ground.”? His position on 
this question was sustained by Mr. Wilde, 
and the general opinion of those present 
seemed to coincide with them. It is ques- 
tionable if manure drawn out in the spring 








Luck, one by J. M. K., and one by Mr, A. 


breeding stables, Messrs. Darrow and How- 


and plowed under is of nearly as much bene- 


fit as that drawn out and spread on the sur- 
face as made. In speaking to some very 
successful farmers on this question they were 
of the opinion that it was not. Mr. A. A. 
Wood, of Saline, who manages to grow about 
as fine crops as any one in his neighborhood, 

said he knew from experience that manure 
drawn out and plowed under in the spring 
was not nearly so beneficial as that applied 

on the surface as made. Hon. Wm. Ball, 

who is one of the most thorough farmers in 

the State, favored the drawing out of the 

manure and spreading it as made. He 

thought it not only saved time in the hurry 

ot spring work, but was of more benefit to 

the crops grown on the land. 

Here are some suggestions from the 
American Cultivator on fall work, which 
shows the opinion held upon the subject by 
the editor of that paper: 


** As opportunity offers, manure should be 
drawn out upon mowing lands, and spread 
as a top-dressing, or pat upon sward land 
that is to be plowed in the spring for culti- 
vation. The rains and thaws between this 
time and spring will carry all the valuable 
elements it contains into the soil, and pul- 
veriza the large lumps so that all will be- 
come available. Late fall plowing of fields, 
where the grub worm or other insects are 
very numerous, will bring many of them to 
the surface, where they will be caught by 
birds, which are now hungry for insect food, 
or they will be killed by freezing before they 
can bury themselves again. It isnot a good 
plan to plow under manure at this season 
upon land that is intended for early cultiva- 
tion in the spring, a8 it usually freezes toa 
greater depth than if would if undisturbed, 
and does not thaw outas quickly in the 
spriny. Such land should have been plow- 
ed two months ago, or should now be left 
until spring. Bat where the crop isto be 
such that it will thrive as well with the ma- 
nure upon the surface as it would if plowed 
under, the land may be plowed now, and 
the manure spread at any time during the 
winter or in the spring.”’ 





MICHIGAN WILL NOT MAKE 
SUGAR. 

The organ of the Patrons of Industry 
wants the farmers of Michigan to raise sor- 
ghum and thus defeat the monopoly of the 
sugar trust. If the parties who are con- 
ducting the P. of 1. organ knew even a little 
bit about the agriculture of this or any other 
State, such silly advice would not be given. 
Michigan has been threugh the sugar-from- 
sorghum fever, and the experience cost her 
farmers a large sum of money. There is 
not a sugar-making plant in operation in 
the State, and never will be until new and 
cheaper methods of manufacture have been 
found out. Sugar has been made from 
sorghum in Kansas, but the cost is above 
profitable production. The newly discov- 
ered ‘‘roasting process’ is alleged to be the 
most satisfactory, so far, but the plant 
costs from $30,000 to $35,000, and demands 
skilled labor to run it. Where is the man 
who is going to put $30,000 into machinery 
to lie idle eleven months in the year, and 
work on a margin of a fraction of a cent per 
pound on the sugar manufactured during 
the twelfth month? Sorghum for sugar pro- 
duction is an expensive crop to raise on our 
high priced lands, and is also more suscep- 
tible to frost than corn. It must be manu- 
factured immediately upon being harvested, 
or no sugar van be obtained. It is justas 
well to realize, without further costly ex- 
perimentation, that Michigan is not a sugar- 
producing State. 

The Sugar Trust has been declared un- 
constitutional; its collapse is certain. 
Even without this, its own weight would 
carry it down, saddled as it is with non- 
producing refineries which it must carry to 
limit production, and its inflated stock. 
‘There is no law to prevent other parties 
from building more refineries, which the 
‘Trust must buy if it would avoid competi- 
tion and control the market, thus continu- 
ally burdening it afresb. 

The fact is, sugar, coffee and cotton cloth 
are retailed on the lowest possible margiu— 
a margin barely sufficient to pay for handl- 
ing. The retail dealer makes no profit 
worth mentioning. The ‘Trust took the 
profits, and the jaw has shut down on the 
Trust. The question of consumption regu- 
lates itself. When prices are high, in 
sugar or any other commodity, consumption 
falls off until values resume their normal 
level; and this irrespective of the ‘‘ organ- 
ized effort at restriction,’? which in effect» 
on the consumption of sugar throughout the 
country, would be like taking a bucket of 
water out of a well. 





As showing the wonderful growth of the 
raisin industry in California, it is said that 
the crop in the Province of Malaga, Spain, 
has fallen off in the past six years from 
1,900,000 boxes to 700,000, and the ship- 
ments to the United States have dropped 
off over 1,000,000 boxes. ‘Their place is being 
taken by the Ualifarnia product. Spain is 
no longer ® competitor, and the recent 
storm3 in California have cut down the pro- 
duct one-half, so that raisins are likely to be 
scarce. This shock struck the market after 
most of the Malaga crop had been disposed 
of, thus leaving a large deficiency, hard to 
overcome. Prices will advance, and own- 
ers who have saved but a fractional part of 
their crop will realize as much as if they had 
the entire crop to sell. California now 
stands at the head of the line in producing 
raisins. One acre in that State will produce 
more grapes than three Spanish acres, and 
no climate is equal to it for curing raisins, 
California has not only conquered the Ameri- 
ean market, but is stretching ont for the 





markets of the world, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
‘“*CHRISTMAS' BEEF.,’’ 


Under the above heading F. Hart Smith 
informs the readers of the FARMER of the 
sale of seven fat steers to a Jackson butcher 
at five cents a pound. The steers averaged 
1,700 pounds, consequently bringing $85 
per head, being $595 for the seven steers, 
of which four were three-year-olds and 
three but two-year-olds. This is certainly 
a splendid showing, and one of which 
Mr. Smith may well be proud. It recalls a 
circumstance which I had intended to lay 
before the readers of the FARMER long ago. 
Last Christmas a friend invited me into the 
butcher shopof Mr. Kline, of Flint, to view 
a remarkable display of Christmas beef. 
There were suspended a pair of two-year- 
old steers, each of which had weighed on 
foot a trifle over 2,000 pounds. Between 
them hung a prodigy of an eight montls 
calf, the live weight of which was 800 
pounds; for all of which Mr. Kline paid five 
cents a pound, in all nearly $250. I have 
seen some good beef in my time, and have 
slanghtered some of my own raising; have 
taken a good deal of pains to examine the 
Christmas beef of the late William Smith, 
of Detroit, but never yet saw anything to 
excel this display of beef in the shop of 
Mr. Kline, of Flint. The cattle were raised 
by Milton R. Freeman, of Flushing, and 
were certainly an honor, not only to Genesee 
County, but to the entire State. Lt is hardly 
necessary to add that the cattle were Short- 
horns. They were genuine old fashioned 
light roans, such as the country produced 
before the Shorthorns were ‘‘ improved to 
death;’’ and the sight of them and the price 
they commanded forcibly reminded me of 
the declaration of my friend John Lessiter: 
‘*] never saw the time when it did not pay 
to raise good cattle.’’ OLD GENESEE. 





THE ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 
This Club met on Nov. 8th, at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Cowles. The day 
was mild and pleasant for this season of the 
year, but forebodings of winter near at hand 
caused some of the members to remain at 
home to perfect preparations for the rule of 
the frost king. 

This being the first all-day meeting of the 
club, the members were somewhat tardy in 
gathering, but at 11 o’clock President 
Cowles called the meeting to order, and 
the exercises were opened with music, fol- 
lowed by the transaction of some business. 
The absence of several members necessitat- 
ed some changes in the programme, and in 
place of an essay the question, ‘* What 
breed of sheep is best for the average 
farmer?’’ was at once taken up. 

W. Floate introduced the discussion by 
saying he should give the preference to the 
fine-wools, giving as his reasons they had 
now become fully native, would thrive on 
dry feed during the winter, would produce 
from eight to ten pounds of wool per head, 
bringing from $2.50 to $2.75, and they con- 
sumed one-third less food per head than did 
the mutton breeds, which required a portion 
of succulent food in order to thrive, to pro- 
vide which entailed increased expense, as 
they had not yet become native. Importa- 
tions at large expense were required, and 
they gave a fleece of only four or five 
pounds weight. 

C. D. Rice also considered the Merino the 
breed that gave the most profit to the 
average farmer, but to those residing near 
large cities, the mutton breeds might give 
the best returns. 

W. I. Caruss would always breed the 
American Merino, but advised taking the 
breed that you like best or ‘‘take to,’’ and 
success will follow. Both kinds are needed. 
Near a city the Shropshire may be best, but 
for most farmers the grade Merino is doubt- 
less the best; he did not favor the crossing 
of the two breeds; had known disaster to 
follow so doing. Thought one Shropshire 
would eat as much as two grade Merinos, 
and the latter would give equally as good 
mutton. 

President Cowles had not a large ex- 
perience in sheep husbandry, but gave pref- 
erence to the grade Merino. Had kept 
some coarse wools; found they would not 
do well in large flocks. Had lately helped 
to purchase some sheep for the eastern mar- 
ket which called for those with large, 
smooth bodies. 

The question was asked, ‘‘ Which gives 
the most profit, if raised for mutton only?’’ 
answer, ‘'Grade Merinos,’’ 

The next exercise on the programme was 
dinner, which always receives full attention, 
and no postponement on account of the 
weather. A pleasant hour was passed 
around the social board, after which a visit 
of inspection was paid to the barns and 
other buildings. Mr. Cowles’ farm con- 
sists of 215 acres, lying on either side of the 
highway in about equal portion. ‘The soil 
is largely a sandy loam, which had been 
somewhat impoverished by former im- 
provident owners, but sincecoming into the 
possession and under the care of the present 
owner, has by careful and judicious treat- 
ment been largely increased in fertility, 
and now produces excellent and remunera- 
tive crops. The first building visited was 
the barn, which is one of the largest and 
most convenient of arrangement in the 
township. It is 118x40 feet, with 20-foot 
posts; witha basement extending under the 


whole, which contains stalls for eight horses, 
23 head of cattle, and room for several par- 
cels of sheep; also roomy box stalls for 


large grain bin, Lt is provided with a good 
supply of excellent water, no animal need- 
ing to go from the shelter of the barn for 
water. The most satisfactory method for 
fastening the cattle is by a chain, one end 
attached to a stanchell, the other passing 
around the animal’s neck; this gives free- 
dom and comfort, with no waste of room. 
On the main floor is alarge bay, 40x28 feet, 
two driving floors, two large granaries, and 
@ floor for carriages; a quantity of filled 
bags on one of the floors contained the year’s 
crop of clover seed—68 bushels. Next the 
corn house and tool houses were inspected, 
which were found in fine order, and the 
latter filled with the most improved modern 
farm machinery; a set of scales for the 
weighing of stock has lately been added to 
the farm equipments. The examination of 
a piece of wheat near the barn showed harm 
being done by the insect, and that on a clay 
knoll, though giving no signs of life, yet 
careful inspection encouraged the hope that 
part of a crop, at least, might yet be realized 
from the same. 
Returning to the house, the programme 
was continued by the discussion of the 
question ‘*‘ What lessons may we learn from 
the experiences of the past year? ”’ 
W..Floate had experimented somewhat 
with his corn crop, had plowed to the 
depth of four inches, fitted the ground with 
roller and harrow, and soon after the corn 
was up, treated the 734 acres to a dressing 
composed of 20 bushels of ashes, 30 bushe’s 
dry hen manure and eight bushels of plaster. 
He gave one handful to two hills, with ex- 
cellent results. A portion treated while 
the dew was on the corn, received the most 
benefit. He gave a decided preference to 
the spring-tooth cultivator, for use in the 
corn field. 
W. I. Caruss took a different view as re- 
gards the cultivator, preferring to stir the 
soil more deeply. The past very dry season, 
confirmed him in his belief. 


C. D. Rice had learned in past years that 
much injury may be done by stirring a clay 
soil while it is very wet. 

Mrs. Blemaster’s experience of the past 
year in the making of butter, had shown 
that the barrel churn is the best. CUhurns 
some milk with the cream, washes the but- 
ter in brine by gently stirring while yet in 
the churn. 

Mrs. Caruss also preferred the barrel 
churn; could make one-third mora butter 
with it. Cautioned against filling the 
churn too full, and should fasten carefully 
the head before commencing to churn, 
otherwise the churning would be finished too 
soon. 

Mrs. Cowles churns more milk with the 
cream in winter, as the cream does not rise 
as freely as it does in summer. 

Mrs. Danniells, from the hail of spring, 
the wheat aphis of summer, and the pro- 
longed drouth of mid-summer and autumn, 
had learned that God cares for us, and it 
we do well our part, the harvest will surely 
follow the sowing. 

President Cowles said the seasons we can- 
not govern, some crops are favored, others 
are not, but the yearly average is nearly the 
same. A diversity of crops is safest and 
best. also a variety of stock; if some are 


low in price, others are sure to be high. 
He depends mainly on wheat, clover and 
sheep, makes changes slowly, always tries 
to do the best that he can, then trusts to 
Providence. 

The invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Blemaster to hold the meeting of Dec. 6th 
at their house was accepted, and the Club 
adjo urned to that date. 


J. T. DANNIELLS, 
Secretary. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, 





The Farmers’ National Congress met at 
Montgomery, Alabama, on Wednesday, with 
alarge attendance. It is still in session. 
At the meeting on Thursday Judge Lawrence, 
president of the Ohio Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, froma majority of the committee 
on resolutions, reported a resolution de- 
manding that in case of a continuance of the 
protective policy, all farm products shall be 
as fully protected as any article of manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. Wilhite,of Missouri,offered a minority 
report pledging the farmers of the United 
States to a reduction of the tariff and toa 
change of duties from the necessaries to the 
luxuries of life as far as possible. Both re- 
ports were laid over. 

Hon. L. S. Coftin, of Iowa, delivered an 
address on railroads and their relations to 
the farmer. The speaker was sharply criti- 
cised by a number of delegates as being too 
much in sympathy with railroads and cor- 
porations. 

Jadge Lawrence read a paper on wool 
growing and mutton producing, and urging 
protection for this interest. Judge Law- 
rence’s address was followed by some ad- 
verse discussion. One delegate cited an in- 
stance of an investment of $1,017 in sheep 
which paid a profit of over 40 per cent in one 
year, which, hesaid, set this industry beyond 
the need of a protective tariff. 

Many speeches were delivered by dele- 
gates from the North and West, all advocat- 
ing wool protection. 

The majority resolutions on the tariff were 
finally adopted by a vote of 171 to 106. The 
affirmative vote was: Iowa, 15; Kentucky, 
7; Kansas, 11; Missouri, 1; Rhode Island,6; 
Ohio, 24; Colorado, 5; Florida, 2; Lllinojs, 
28; Idaho, 2; Indiana, 10; Maine, 11; Michi- 
gan, 15; Pennsylvania, 33, The negative 
vote stood: Alabama, 12; Kentucky, 7; 
Georgia, 15; Missouri, 18: North Uaroline, 








emergencies, besides a good root cellar and 


11; Texas, 14; Florida, 7, Indiana, 7. 








Che wiry. 


Handling Milk for Supplying Towns. 


Tothe Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have been a reader of your paper most of 
the time for the past ten years, and have al- 
ways found it very reliable authority in all 
agricultural matters, end have been special- 
ly interested in the *‘DairyDepartment.” I 
would like to make some inquiries of you or 
your numerous corresp ndents as to the best 
mode of handling milk for sa'e. Living near 
a town of 1,000 inhabitants I thought of run- 
ning a milk wagon. Can you give me any 
information about the business, especially if 
mixing night and morning’s milk (when 
milk is delivered but once a day) is advis- 
able? Oris it bestto keep separate? Also 
is there any material difference as to its 
keeping, whether it has to be hauled one mile 
or four or five? Also if it is best to cool the 
milk before delivering? 

What kind of feed will make the most and 
the best milk? 

Does it make any difference if cows are 
milked say at three or four o’clock morning 
and afternoon, or at six o’clock as farmers 
usually milk? 

Avy information on the subject will be 
thankfully received. A SUBSCRIBER. 


The mixing of night and morning’s milk 
is not advisable. It will not keep as long 
aS if kept separate. You will probably de- 
liver in the morning. Have your night’s 
milking well stirred, cooled and putin cans, 
and kept in a cool place. Do the same with 
the morning’s milk. Stirring will get rid 
of the animal odor, and help keep it sweet. 
Keep it as cool as possible until delivery. 
The distance driven will not make any ma- 
terial difference if this is observed. A cov- 
ered wagon to carry the cans in is neces- 
sary. If you will take the trouble to wrap 
some woolen stuff around the cans, thor- 
oughly wet, the current of air caused by 
driving the wagon will set up an evaporation 
which will keep the cans cool until the cloth 
is dried. An old woolen blanket is an ex- 
cellent thing for this. This refers to deliv- 
ery during hot weather. In the cold months 
the only thing necessary is to stir the milk 
well, and the outside temperature will keep 
it cool enough. In keepingthe night’s milk 
be sure it is placed where the atmosphere is 
entirely free from odor or taint, as from the 
stables, vegetahles, ete., as milk will absorb 
and retain them. 

As to time of milking,it will not make any 
difference except during very warm weather, 
when, if the cows are at pasture and have to 
be driven a distance to ba milked, it might 
heat them up ifdriven early in the afternoon, 
Milkmen generally milk very early in the 
vicinity of this city. 

As to the best feed for milk every one has 
some ideas of his own, induced by his sur- 
roundings and thecost. It is safe to say 
that during the summer months good pas- 
turage with plenty of pure water is the great 
reliance. This should be reinforead by some 
ground food, such as coro-meal, bran, ground 
dats, etc., if you want your cows to do well 
and not ran down in flesh. In the very warm. 
months, when pastures are apt to be short 
and dried up, a feed of green corn-fodder 
twice a day, or some green feed of that na- 
ture, should be given them. During the 
winter, corn stalks, ground feed, and good 
clover hay, with water not toocold, a com- 
fortable stable free from foul odors, will be 
all that is necessary. Roots undoubtedly 
aid the flow of milk, but are very apt to im- 
part a flavor to the mi)k which is objection- 
able, so if you feed them it must be done 
with care. A good supply of well cured 
corn-fodder is one of the best things for cows 
in milk you can have. 

But there are many points in the man- 
agement of cows which we should like some 
of our readers who have had practical exper- 
ience in handling them to discuss through 
the FARMER. It would be ‘interesting and 
profitable, and our correspondent’s ques-~ 
tions could form the basis of such discus- 
sion. 





Twenty Hints on Cheese Making. 


1. See that your patrons deliver ‘whole- 
some milk in sound condition. This isa 
prime necessity in the manutacture of first- 
class cheese. 

2. Be sure that everything in the factory 
which comes in contact with the milk or 
curd is thoroughly washed, scalded with 
boiling water and carefully dried and aired. 
See that the make-room and all its surround- 
ings are clean and free from all ferments 
and decaying substances. 

8. AS soon as a vat of milk is ready, start 
the heat and slowly raise the temperature to 
82 degrees in hot weather and 84 in cool 
weather, all the while gently stirring the 
milk to keep the cream from rising. 

4. Add color to suit the market, ! keeping 
it uniform from day to day. 

5. Use prepared commercialrennet. It is 
more uniform in strength and freer from de- 
composing animal tissue than home prepar- 
ed, which is generally abominable. The 
more rennet there is used, the sooner the 
curéling and the more rapid the curing. 
Enough to cause coagalation in 15 to 20 min 
utes is a good average. Greatly dilute the 
renie: with warm water before adding it, 
and then quickly and thoroughly stir it into 
the milk. 

6: Gently agitate the milk, to keep down 
the cream, until signs of coagulation appear. 
As soon as tte curd will break clean across 
the finger, cut it, without delay or stopping, 
as fine as dent corn. 

7. If the milk is sweet, delay starting the 
heat while you carefully remove all curd that 
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7 Che Horse. 


RECORD BREAKING. 

At the Bay District track en Saturday of 
last week, some wonderfal trotting was 
done, and by a number of horses. Furst 
Senator Stanford’s great filly Sunol, started 
in to beat the three-year-old record (Axtell’s 
9:12). She was accompanied by a running 
mate, the start being made with the latter 
aboot a furlong behind the filly. Sunol trot- 
ted the first quarter in :32, the half in 1:05, 
and the three-quarters in 1:37}¢. Bat now 
came the test. The ranner pressed her 
closely down the stretch, and Marvin, who 
was driving her, appliei the whip. She 
never mate a skip, but increased her speed, 
and passed under the wire in the wonderful 
time of 2:10%<, the fastest mile ever trotted 
except the 2:08%¢ of Maud S., and 2:10 of 
Jay-Eye-Se. Sunol was bred at Palo Alto, 
was sired by Electioneer, dam Waxana by 
General Benton 1755; g, dam, Waxy, by 
Lexington (thoroughbred). Robert Bonner’s 
opinion that the trotter which would beat the 
record of Maud S. would have more thor- 
oughbred olood than she has, seems likely 
to be verified, and in a very shori time. 


The yearling stallion record (Von Wilkes’ 
2:38%%), was lowered by Count Valensio’ 
Faustino, who trotted a mile in 2:35. 

Regal Wilkes was started to beat Axtell’s 
two-year-old record (2:23), and trotted the 
mile without a skip in 2:20%, a most won- 
derful performance. 

Stamboul trotted to equal Axtell’s 2:12, 
on a wager, but his best time was 2:135¢, 
which lowers his own record by one second. 
Altogether it wasa great day for the trot- 
ting horse, and esp2cially for California 
breeders. 

Since the above was written the telegraph 
brings us the reported sale of Sanol to Rob- 
ert Bonner, of New York, the owner of 
Maud S., Dexter, Raras, and other great 
trotters. Senator Stanford says the price 
paid for Sunol is the largest ever paid for a 
horse in tbe United States. It, must, there- 
fore,be above that paid for Axtell, $105,000. 














STATE TROTTING HORSE-BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association was 
held at Jackson on Monday last, and was 
largely attended, many from outside the 
State being present. The enthusiasm 
shown for the American trotter,and especial- 
ly for thosebred in Michigan, by the mem- 
bers present showed how strong a hold the 
business is getting in this State. 

President Hant being absent through sick- 
ness, Secretary L. C. Webb called the As- 
sociation to order. In his annaal report the 
amount of fees received from members was 
shown to be’$100; entrance fees, $1 605; ex- 
penses, $123.50, the balance of the receipts 
being paid out in purses. The Treasurer’s 
repurt showed the balance on hand to be 
$258. 

The President appointed John W. Board- 
man, Walter Ciark, M. Farrell, Dr. Waun 
and Fed. A. Biker a committee to prepare 
a schedule for stakes and races. 

Walter Clark, of Battle Creek, Fred. A. 
Baker, of Detroit, J. W. Boardman, of 
Jackson, S. A. Browne, of Kalamazoo, C. 
L. Benjzmin, of Saginaw, were elected a 
board of directors. 

The following officers were elected for 
theensuing year: President, C. L Benja- 
min, of Siginaw; Vice-Pres‘dent, Dr. W. 
A. Gibson, of Jackson; Secretary, L. C. 
Webb, of Mason; Treasurer, Walter Clark, 
of Battle Creek. 

The Association decided to hold a 
three days’ meeting next season, the time 
apd place to be designated soon. No colt 
in the stake races need ba named prior to15 
days beforethe meeting. Toe stake races 
will be open to all Michigan bred colts, $50 
added money. Tne entrance fe will be $25, 
payable as follows. March 1, $5; May 1, $10, 
and $10 15 days before the meeting. 

The following is the programme adopted: 

Stake race No. 1—Two-year-olds—Mile 
heats, two in three. 

Stake No. 2—Three-year-olds— Mile heats, 
two in three. 

Stake No. 83—Four-year-olds—For colts 
that have never beaten 2 40 at the first pay- 
ment. 

Stake No. 4—Four-year-olds. 

Stake No. 5—Two-year-old produce stal- 
lions. 

Stake No. 6—Yearlings. 


added money. 
CLASS RACES, 


2.40 class—Parse, $250. 

2.33 class— Purse, $250. 

2.25 elass—Parse, $250. 

2.30 elass—Purse, $250. 

Entries close 15 days before the meeting 
opens. 

The society has now nearly one hundred 
members. 

The Kentucky blue graas question came up 
for diseussion. The members were unan- 
imous in the opinion that Michigan is as 
good if not a better State in which to raise 
trotters than Kentucky, despite its famous 
blue grass pastures. As a matter of fact,blue 
grass is as common in Michigan as in Ken- 
tucky, and always takes possession of the soil 
when lands are leftin grass. ‘Thereare pas- 
tures in this State over 30 years old, which 
are entirely of blue grass, and show no 
signs of running out. While horses mature 
a little earlier in Kentucky, it is believed 
that those brea in Michigan aré'tougher, last 
longer, and do better under ordinary care, 


Mile dash, no 





MICHIGAN HORSE3 AT THE |' 
AMERICAN HORSE SHOW. 





Waile the number of entries at the 
Ameri*an Horse Show at Caicago were few 
they seem to have made up in quality for 
what they lacked in numbers. Two of the 
most important sweepstakes awards were 
given Michigan horses. For the prize offer- 
ed for the bast trotting bred stallion in the 
Show over twoand ander three years, the 
award went to McGregor Wilkes, a beauti- 
fal chestnut sired by Rovert McG-egor 647, 
dam by Rea Wilkes 1749. He is owned by 
C. E. Lyle, of Dowagiac, Cass Co., and be- 
sid~s being a handsome animal is one of the 
best bred ones inthe State, having both 
speed and breeding on both sides, 

For thespecial prizs offered by A. J. Caton 
for the best imported coach stallion the pre- 
miom was awarded to Eartham, owned by 
F. W. Dickey, of Marshall. 


writes: 


State, were awarded first on stallion one year 
old and under two, and also third premium 
in sams class. Tne imported mare Ade- 
laide, owned by same company, carried off 
second premium inher class. The competi- 
tion in Cleveland Bays was very sharp, the 
nunber of entries being large, and of a high 
order of merit. 





Horse Gossip. 





Hon. J. M. Turner, of Lansing, has pur- 
chased from A. R. McKee, of Kentucky, a 
yearling filly by King Almont, dam by Lum- 
ber. 





WALTER CLARK, of Battle Creek, and Dr. 
Sutherland, of Saginaw, have agreed to match 
a yearling by Pilot Medium snd one by Sphinx 
against each other next season. 





THE sporting press aro starting a crusade 
against fraudulent timing, and are telling 
some stories about certain horses which will 
not be relisned by their owners. 

SENATOR HEARST is said to have lost $100,- 
000 on his stable of thoroughbreds this season, 
while J. B. Haggin, another Californian, won 
$125,000 on his. People forget sometimes 
that there cannot be winners without losers. 





R. H. SHERWOOD, of Watervliet, this State, 
bas purchased from 8. H. Freeman, of Ken- 
tucky, the bay horse Barricade 3756, five years 
old, by Onward, dam Rosa J., by Administra- 
tor; 2d dam, Fantina, by Alcalde. 

SENATOR STANFORD, Owner and breeder of 
Palo Alto, says be intends breeding him to 
thoroughbred mares, **so as to get as nearly 
thoroughbreds as possible, for on that theory 
alone I believe the two-minute trotter will be 
produced.’”’ 





Forty six head of racing stock, the pro- 
perty of A. J. Cassatt, were sold at auction in 
New York recently, and gave an average of 
$1,011 per head, or $46,515 forthe lot. . The 
lot comprised yearlings, two and three-year- 
olds, and breeding stock. 





Nin& Sires have placed eight or more rep- 
resentatives in the standard list this season. 
Egbert leads with twelve to his credit, Bel- 
mont has eleven, Electioneer ten, Governor 
Sprague, Happy Medium, Natwood and Sim- 
mons nine each, and Onward and Red Wilkes 
eight each. 





THE American mare Misty Morning recently 
won the Poule Internationale at Paris, France, 
beating the American horse Milton and the 
French b ed horse Hocquaincourt. The dis- 
tance was three and three-quarter miles, and 
was won easily in 10.02 2-8. Foreigners want 
trotters evidently which can stay a distance. 





Cc. T. & F. E. Leg, of Dowagiac, this State, 
have purchased from W. H. Wilson, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky., a brown weanling coit by Sable 
Wilkes, 2:18, dam Linda Wilkes, by Guy 
Wiikes, 2:1544; second dam Atlanta, by The 
Moor; third dam Minnehaha, by Bald Chief; 
fourth dam Nettie Clay, by Cassius M. Clay, 
Jr.; fifth dam by Abdallah 1; sixth dam by 
Engineer, son of imp. Messenger. Price re- 
ported at $5,000. 





THE gray stallion Alcryon, 2:164. son of 
George Wilkes, dam Lady Bianche, by Priva- 
teer, is to be placed atthe head of Standara 
Stock Farm, near Grand Rapids, owned by 
Frank Noble. Alcryon proved himself one of 
tbe gamest horses on the track the past sea- 
son; but he will be a dangerous horse to breed 
to as he is affected with ophthaimia, which is 
frequently transmitted to thelr descendants 
by horses s0 affected. 





Mr. O. W. PARSELL, of Flushing, Genesee 
County, has just received from Scotland an- 
other lot of Clydesdales. They are said to be 
good ones, and he will sell them at very rea- 
so able prices. The horses imported by Mr. 
Parsell during the last six or eight years have 
g ven good satisfaction to purchasers. There 
are quite a number of them owned in 
this State. Mr. Parsell always gets a useful! 
class of horsss, and he says the new lot has 
some as good as he ever brought over. 

AN Australian horseman writes: ‘'I wish 
all horsemen knew the value of sunflower 
seed. It is not only one of the best remedies 
for heaves; but a horse which bas recently 
foundered can be entirely cured by being 
given haifa pint twice a day for a whilein his 
f.ed. Last autumn I took an otherwise valu- 
able young horse, which was so stiff that you 
could hardly get it out of its stall. In two 
weeks you wouldn't know that anything was 
the matter with it, and it has been all right 
ever sinc:.”’ 

Last week David Hogmire, whose farm is 
two miles south of Bangor, sold three horses 
to parties living in the village for $1,575. 
They are all from one dam, she being sired by 
Robert Whaley. The first, a four-year-old 
Young Wilkes gelding, sold to Oppenheim 
Brothers for $275. A turee-year-old Young 
Wilkes mare in foal by Dauntless, was pur 


chased by J. G. Miller for $890. The third 
colt, a Dauntless filly, was bought by William 
Broadwell for $500. 
two-year old Dauntless stallion by the same 
dam, which he values at $1,500. 


Mr. Hogmire yet has a 





AMONG the trotters which are believed to 


have been worked in connection with the 
pool-tox this season are Harry Wilkes, Roy 
Wilkes and Star Lily; while the stallions Nel- 
son and Alcryon are suspected of being trot- 
ted in accordance with an agreement between 
their owners in the $10,000 stakes at Boston. 
If the track is to receive the patronage of the 
decent part of the community it must be kept 
free from fraud. Tne National and American 
Associations should visit severe penalties 
upon every delinquent, and when a person 
or a horse is expelled they should be kept 
outside. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Farm Journal 
**It would be a grand cross to use 
he thoroughbred stallions on mares of the 


draft breeds. Man! what strong walkers they 
would make. Give the draft horse the elastic, 
prompt step of the thoroughbreds and they 
would go to market and return with loads as 
soon as the common horse could do it empty. 
A prompt walker with style is worth breeding 
for. Give him weight with style and working 
action, and he will be the coming horse.”” We 
have seen a number of horses bred in that 
way, and they were as tough as steel. 
came from thoroughbred sires and Clyde 
mares. 
some parts of this State, trace to a staNion 
bred in this way, and they make great work 
horses. 


They 


The Cumberlands, a family known in 





C. W. Ham™onp, of Cowan Station, Ky., 


put a fine blooded mare, valued at $500, and a 
large ox into the same inciosure recently. 
The two animals had been together several 
times before, but as soon as they entered the 
lot this time they rushed at each other, Two 
or three farm hands were present and at- 
tempted to separate them, but narrowly es- 





In the classes for Cleveland Bays, the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Co., of Paw Paw, this 


caped serious injury and failed in the en- 


while the Early Rose is apt to be sun-scalded 
or greened, no matter how carefully the earth 
is piled around the hill. 
depth at which the tubers naturally set is a 
matter of much importance. The White 
Star and other deep-setting potatoes do not 
rot so quickly as those which set at or just 
beneath the surface. The spores of the dis- 
ease which causes rot fall from the vines to 
the tubers, if they are near the topof the 
ground, and in case of heavy rains they are 
carried down to those beneath. 
digg ng potatoes that were rotting badly, we 
have found tha only sound ones deep down 
at the bottom of the hill. 


sorts of potatoes in withstanding excessive 
moisture. 
rather tender-skioned, and rot easily. 74The 
late Beauty of Hebron and the late Rose are 
specimens of this class, 
these varieties were originated by sports, 
one from the Early Rose, and the other from 
the early Beauty of Hebron. 


with both feet, nearly stunning him, but the 
latter recovered and gored the mare two or 
three times. Both fought with the greatest 
fury. The mar> both kicked and bit, tearing 
chunks of flesh from the ox with ber sharp 
teeth, while she in turn was raked again and 
again by the ox’s sharp horns. Both were 
covered with blood, but continued the battle 
as desperately as ever, despite all the efforts 
of the men to separate them. At last the ox 
plunged his horn almost entirely through the 
thick part of the mare’s neck. The blow was 
fatal, but as the mare staggered her weight 
broke the ox’s horn off short, and she fell 
and died with itin her body. The ox was 80 
badly kicked and bitten that he died in the 


afternoon. 
Che Jarm. 


Suggested Work for Experiment Sta- 
tions. 


The States and Nation annually pay mil- 
lions of dollars to experimenters, and toa 
large extent it results in—Dballetins, those of 
one State reading like another,overwhelmed 
with figures that appalla farmer. There 
areafew notable exceptions to this, for 
which farmers return thanks. But a great 
mass of farmers are not wholly interested in 
bugs and vegetables and small fruits; they 
want facts about the farm. Experiment 
stations in the States where tha dairy inter- 
est is large could profitably to themselves 
drop, in part, the investigation of the already 
much-looked-after cabbage worm, and pay 
some attention to milk production and 
manafacture. For instance, the determin- 
ing of cream values at the creamery, as be- 
tween patrons —to give each his fair propor- 
tion of butterfats delivered, is a big problem 
for these highly-paid directors and profes- 
sors; as well as ‘‘motion’? in churning— 











‘‘vrain’’ of batter, or if we must use concus- 
sion churns. Is granulation of butter any- 


birdshot; and can any more salt be dissolved 
in a pound of wet butter than the same but- 
ter will absorb in the form of strong brine? 
These questions might be extended at 
length. ‘They need definite answers. 
farmer hasn’t either time orapparatus to ex- 


material incident to experiment work. Far- 


people would be found in following up some 
of the theories as to nervous energy in milk 
production. Investigate open, cold and 


making, the action of acids and rennet on 


is ripsning of cream, and what are its bene- 
fits over churning cream sweet, and shall 
we stir cream? 
Why do we sourcream at ali? Under the 
conditions proper to each, sweet cream will 
come as readily as ripe, or even sour cream, 
for cream, whether ripe or sour, is made so 
by lactic acid. Some sey souring ‘‘cuts’’ 
the viscosity of milk,and allows butter-glob- 
ules to unite more freely, that is, less fric- 
tion is needed to remove this viscosity. 
Then why not dissolve out this viscosity by 
adding one-third of water at 100 degrees to 
tha freshly-removed cream; cool down to 62 
degrees, and churn at once? “Oh,” says 
some one, ‘‘it needs time for the oxygen of 
the air to get at the cream and give It flavor.”’ 
Then why not cburn witha machine that 
forces a current of air through the cream, 
and oxygenize itas wechurn? Some other 
one says that churning sweet cream causes 
a great loss in butter-fats. even so much as 
one-fourth; they will not allcome. Is this 
80, or is it theoretical science? Many of our 
most noted dairymen churn pretty nearly 
sweet cream, and do they unknowingly lose 
one-fourth of their butter? Edward Barnett 
is said to make a pound of butter froma 
quart of cream. Howmuch can be lost? A 
good many pret!y good authorities say they 
find that the extra weight of butter from 
scalded milk and sour cream is not butter- 
fat, but unexpelled caseous matter—an arti- 
cle by itself worth two cents a pound. Some 
report that sweet cream can be churned 
quicker and cleaner than sour, ifa little 
pleasant cider-vinegar is added to the cream 
when the charn starts, ‘and that brine-wash- 
ing and salting removes every trace of the 
acid, it all becoming incorporated with the 
cheese and sugar, having like water, no af- 
finity forthe oils or fats in the cream. 
Which of all the stations will tellus about all 
or any of these mooted matters, fully and 
authoritatively? —New York Tribune. 





Characteristics of Potatoes. 


Different kinds of potatoes vary widely in 
their habits of growth, and these must be 
understood if they areto be grown with 
success. Some need to be planted farther 
apart than others. Some requiredeep plant- 
ing, while others set their tubers at about the 
same depth where the seed cutting may be 
pat. The old-fashioned Peachblow had 
wide-spreading roots, that pretty fully oc- 
cupied the coil from bill to hill, if planted in 
rows three feet apart each way. Most of 
the newer kinds of potatoes, especially of 
the Rose family, bunch their tubers all in a 
heap, making them easily dug. With the 
Peachblow it was hard to tell whon all the 
potatoes belonging to a hill were secured. If 
the earth were not piled up conically about 
the plant, then roots with larze tubers at- 
tached could often be found a foot from the 
hill, or even in the middle of the rows: The 
Peachblow also usually set pretty deeply, 


In case of rot, the 


Often when 


A great difference exists among} various 


Some are very thin-skinned, or 


It is said that both 


They are very 


whether friction is really damaging to the 


thing but the perfect uniting of a million or 
so granules of butter in a mass the size of 


The 
periment with, nor can he afford the loss of 


ther work in the same line for the stations 


centrifugal creaming of milk; in cheese- 


cheese- curds, and, last but not least, what 





will yield heavily, but always ripen late. So 
far as our experience goes, potatoes that are 
equally vigorous and prolific, but which 
originated from the seed ball, are less likely 
to rot than these two varieties. The Peer- 
less and the White Star came from the seed, 
and are good keepers, but the Monroe Seed- 
ling, which much resembles the White Star, 
and is thought by some to be only a sport, 
rots pretty badly. It grows more vigorously 
than the White Star, and the cause of its 
poor heeping qualities may be immatarity, 
leaving its skin thinner, and more liable to 
rub off in handling. Whatever may be the 
cause, potatoes that have been kept wet all 
summer are difficult to saye from rot in the 
fall. This is especially true where the pota- 
to blight came as the tubers were only half 
grown, and kept them from maturing. — 
American Oultie tor, 





Waste Places on the Farm. 


There are a great many waste places to be 
seen on most farms, These waste places 
are not intended to be such but arise from 
neglect. AS smalla weed as a burdock is 
sometimes allowed to ripen its seed, which, 
by the next year, will be scattered in all di- 
rections, and willso multiply from year to 
year until they take a great part of the farm, 
and the longer they are let alone the more it 
will cost to get rid of them. Wild parsnips 
are worse than burdocks. 1 have known 
them to over-run farms in a few years. Eng- 
lish cockle, and many other weeds of a rank 
growth could very easily be exterminated 
when they first appear, but if allowed to run 
a few years it costs a great deal of labor to 
exterminate them. Other waste places are 
caused by not seeding thick enough; if there 
is a vacant place anywhere the weeds are 
sure to fill it. Waste places are often caused 
by feeding on a grass lot and not removing 
the litter where it is too thick for the grass 
to grow through it, and very often “in stack- 
ing hay in the meadow the sheep, calves, or 
other stock, are allowed to ron toit and 
make litter so thick as to kill the grass, but 
if removed when the first thaw comes in the 
spring it will save the grass and very much 
improve any thin places that may be in the 
meadow where scattered and other waste 
areas are caused by hogs getting in where 
they are not wanted and turning the sod 
over. The sod, if not immediately replaced 
or re-set with grass, is sure to grow up with 
weeds. The waste places caused by weeds 
growing up on a farm are greater than many 
farmers are aware of, and those caused by 
not hauling the manure on the poor spots 
are very great. Many are caused by piles of 


and wasting the land where it lies. 
Same may be said of rails that are along side 
of the fences on the ground rotting instead 
of being kept ontop of the fence. Briar 


up along fences consume the land and cause 
the fence to decay. Every agriculturist 
should consider these waste places on his 
farm and exterminate them as soon as po3- 
sible. It will add many dollars to his wealth 
and much beauty to his farm. The most 
valaable waste land on a farm is very often 
a wet springy piece of land or a pond of 
stagnant water which might, at a very small 


and save life, suffering, and doctor bills.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





Imported Mutton. 


An article in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eagland, says the 
National Stockman, points out that the 
frozen mutton trade, which only commenced 
in 1880, has attained very large dimensions. 
In 1882 only 9,400 tons were imported, 
while the amount brought in 1888 equaled 
49,450 tons, which represents three pounds 
for each man, woman and child in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. ‘The mutton represented by 
the live sheep importations in 1888 did not 
exceed one and a half pound per head. This 
makes the tetal amount of mutton imported, 
both of live and frozen or fresh mutton, only 
four and a half pounds per head per annum. 
Largely, therefore, as ths new imports have 
increased, the quantity of imported mutton 

isnot yet enough to supply each unit of 
population witha single ounce of matton 
per week, while the produce of Eaglish pas- 
tures is still sufficient to provide each one 
with nearly an ounceaday. Foreign mut- 

ton supplies are now nearly half a pound 

more for each unit of our population than is 

provided by the much longer established 

beef trade. The problem therefore, which 

anyone who is calculatiag the chances of the 

further growth of the newer trade mast try 

to face is whether the course of events al- 

ready seen in the check of fresh beaf imports 

is to be paralleled or not in the case of mut- 

ton. 





A New Idea For Institutes. 


The following dispatch sent out from 
Madison Wis.,gives the outline of a new fea- 
ture that will be introduced into the far- 
mers’ institutes this winter, and which will 
probably prove the source of much valu- 
able information to the farmers: 

W. H. Morrison, superintendent of farm 
institutes, is prospecting a plan which prom- 
ises to be most fruitful in good results to the 
Wisconsin farmer, and at the same time con- 
firm the position now held by this State as 
the lead ar in agricultural progress. At each 
institute held the coming winter, he will 
give to a number of the most intelligent far- 
mers, a list of recommendations which, in 
the interest of agriculture and science, he 
will request to be followed, and the results 
announced at theinstitutes to be held daring 
the winter of 1890-91. These recommend- 
ations will be in the line of advice as to how 
te perform certain kinds of experiments. 
For example, certain farmers will be request- 
ed to ascertain how much feed of a certain 
kind it requires to give weight of 100 pounds 
to a hog; how much to increase that weight 
to 200 pounds; how much to 300, etc. The 
same theory will be carried out among other 
farmers as to the relations between certain 
kinds of feed and the quantity of butter it 
yill produce. Inquiries of a similar nature 
will be made into all branches of farming, 
dairying, swine-breeding, etc., etc., and 
numerous farmers in different localities will 
be given experiments toconduct identical 
in nature. At the institutes to be helda 
year later these rural experimenters will be 
full of valuable intormation and enthusiasm 
as to what they have accomplished, and each 
of them will be expected to relate his ex- 








deavor. The mare kicked the ox in the side 


strong, rampant growers, and in dry seasons 


periences. Comparisons will then be pos- 





lumber scattered about going to waste itself 
The 


patches and bushes that are allowed to grow 


expense, be drained with tile and mads the 
garden spot of the farm, banish all malaria 


ey 





sible between the results achieved in all 
sections of the Sta’e, and it can readily be 
seen that the mass of information of a spe- 
cific and reliable nature thus obtained may 
prove of the greatest possible value to agri- 
cultural science, It is expected that these 
experiments will also be the means of ex- 
citing an unuswal interest in institute work. 
The project is an entirely novel one, but 
Mr. Morrison is full of faith in its good re- 
sults.— The Northeeat. 





Agricultural] items, 





It is not teeding, says a‘ down east” farm: 
er, ‘‘to blow your animals up with a given 
amount of chewable material.” 





THE Ionia Mail says six potatoes brought to 
that office from the farm of Dey Spaulding 
weighed nearly two pounds each. A bushel 
contained 36 potatoes by count. They are of 
excellent quality. 

HUNGARIAN grass, says an eastern dairy- 
man, is excellent for soiling, but must be 
sewed thick, from twoto three bushels of seed 
to the acre. With rich soil and favorable 
conditions, it will give extraordinary yields. 





POTATO vines and hop vines contain a great 
deal of potash, and hence should not be wast- 
ed. Burn them on the ground or compost 
them in the manure heap. It is difficult 
plowing in hop vines, but potato vines may 
be saved in this way to enrich the soil. 





On the 15th of October the sheriff of Choteau 
County, Montana, sold at auction 8,000 head 
of cattle and 450 horses, the last ehapter in 
the history of the North Montana Cattle Co., 
Organized by Russell Harrison seven years 
ago with a capital of $2,000,000. Want of 
knowledge and experience is asserted to be 
the reason for the disastrous finale. 





Tne highest price ever actually paid for a 
Hereford, was paid by Mr. Adam Sarl, of 
Shadeland farm, Lafayette, Ind., for the bull, 
‘“Grove.’"’ The purchaser was made in 1886 
and the prico paid was $7,000. The highest 
price ever paid fora Shorthorn was paid for 
the Tenth Duchess of Geneva, in 1873, by 
Lord Bective, of Underly Hall, Westmoreland, 
Kogland, the price being $35,000. 





New YORK consumes-ten miilion dollars’ 
worth of milk annually, furnished by ten 
thousand farmers of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and handled by the Milk Exchange, a com- 
bination of one hundred dealers who fix the 
price to both consumer and producer. The 
Exchange also sees to it that the milk is not 
too rich. The Exchange is expected to meet 
with a formidable rival in the Milk-Producers’ 
Union, a combinatien of those produce the 
milk for the purpose of furnishing better 
milk at the same or lower rates tothe con- 
sumer, while the producer has a fair show. 
ln short, if this organization is perfected the 
Exchange will no longer get the cream of the 
milk business in Gotham. 





F. P. Root, of New York, tells the W. ¥. 
Tribune that he exterminated a good stand 
of quack-grass by raising two crops of beans 
on the land, with good cultivation. Mr. Root 
adds: ‘'Had this field been summer-fallowed 
two successive seasons the land would have 
been hardly more thoroughly treated for the 
destruction of this foul grass, and no crop 
would have been growa. I have known quack 
to be subdued by one year's thorough fallow- 
ing after fall plowing, but it was in a very 
dry season, when the soil became so dry in 
autumn that not enough moisture remained 
to keep alive the roots not decayed. Quack- 
grass is much more tenacious and more dam- 
aging in some kinds of soil than in others of 
different quality. A moist loam ssems to be 
its favorite place. When it gets hold in such 
& soil, nothing but the most radieal treatment 
will eradicate it; but ina dry, sandy soil, or 
in @ hard, clay soli, its hold is less tena- 
cious, and it is much easier subdued.”’ 








ee PILLS cure bilious and nervous 
8. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Lice in the Chicken House. 


Miller Parvis saysin the Ohio Farmer: 
The very poorest way to get rid of lice ina 
chicken house is to begin on the chickens 
themselves, and the next poorest way is to 
fumigate. 1 tried the personal attention 
plan in my early experience only to find it a 
delusion and a snare, and since that time I 
have learned to have the inside of my chick- 
en house made s80 that it can all be thrown 
out of doors in about three minutes. When 
1 lift up the end of a perch and see a white 
powder under it 1 begin to prepare for war, 
for I know that under a microscope every 
particle of that dust develops intoan egg 
that is much more certain to produce a mi- 
nute louse than a hen’s egg is to produce a 
chick. It was a long time before I learned 
that the lice did not stay on the fowls in the 
day time, but retired to their hiding places 
in cracks and crevices. 

Now when I find symptoms of lice, and 
many times when I do not, I take a quart of 
kerosene and a few gallonsof scalding water 
and give the inside of the house a thorough 
wetting with the mixture, and three or four 
times in the course of the year I have a gen- 
eral clearing up spell, when every perch and 
support and every part of the inside of the 
house i3 thoroughly painted with coal oil,af- 
ter being well scalded. The birds have al- 
ways a place to wallow inthe dust, andl 
am not trouvled with lice. 

Whitewash is the best thing one can use 
about a poultry house, for more than one rea- 
sor. In the first place itis death, sudden. 
and sure, to every kind of insect life with 
which if comes in contact, and in the second 
place it destroys all foul odors that may be 
lurking about. 1 have often noticed that af- 
ter whitewashing my houses there wasa 
sweet and clean odor, if that expresses the 
sensation, about the premises that nothing 
else imparts. 

















ration for their fowls the ground or pressed 
scraps, first soaking them in water till soft. 
They are cheap. and ‘‘fill the bill.”’ 





Tue New York Agricultaral‘E xperiment 
Station is about making experiments in feed- 
ing pullets, cockerels, and capons, to secure 
data regularly on the cost of feeding, value of 
products obtained, and the best rations for 
egg and meat production. 





sary to a successful hatch in an incubator or 
not is bard to answer. Frank Hopping, of 
Hammonton, has just hada 71 per cent 
hatch come off, with very little moisture. 
He will now experiment with no moisture. 
His incubator house is an out-door cellar, 
which is naturally moist, and which may be 
partly the cause of not much needed on the 
inside of the machine. He has found that 
hatches where there was too much moistare, 
the chicks came out very weak, while those 
with little moisture have been lively and 
strong. 





NEw Yonk city consumes over 20,000 car 
Joads of live and dressed poultry and 25,- 
000,000 dozen eggs annually. As 5,000,000 
people buy in New York city and the popu- 
lation of the United States is 50,000,000, we 
can form some idea of the consumption of 
poultry and eggs, which would be almost 
200,000 car loads of poultry ani 250,000,000 
dozen eggs. Estimating the value of the 
eggs at 10 cents per doz3n we hava return of 
$25,000,000 from eggs, and if each freight 
car carried 10,000 pounds, we have the great 
weight of 2,000,000,000 pounds, which at 
five cents a pound is $100,000,000, or a total 
of $125,000,000, as the product of poultry 
and eggs for the whole country, which is in 
all probability under the true figures as they 
would exist ifa true census could be taken, 
which is however an impossibilit y. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











HORSE 
BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE S/A LABEL 
Manuf'd by Wm. AYRES & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blankets, 


(2 Mention this paper. 


29 Cords 810 Hours 


Runs Easy. 
NO BACKACHE. 
i. 












Peplog 


BY ONE MAN, Write for descriptive catalogue : 
taining testimonials from imadwede of people — a 
sawed from 4 to 9 cords daily. 25,000 now successfully used 
Agency can be had where there is a vaeancy. A NE 
INVE ON for filing saws sent free with each machine, by 
the use of this too] everybody can file their own saws 
now and do it better than the greatest expert can with- 
=> ee, pt cross-cut saws. Every one who 

$a saw should haveone. Ask your dealers or write 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO,, 808 to 811 
South Canal Street, Chicago, IIL 


SAFE INVESTMENT 
. FARRAND & VOTEY 
te ORGAN S as 


DETROIT: AMIG#H., U.S.A. 









‘THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY, 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
“Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but solg 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 









SEEKERS FOR 


AGRICULTURAL HOMES. 


ho are now ready for removal 
wil, if they so desire, be visited at their homes by 


COLONIZATION ACENT 
or THe 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC (RAILROAD) COMPANY, 


without expense to them, on receipt of a res 
to this advertisement. The agent will afford then 


bom ecessary waste © 
time in seeking locations after arriving 


IN, CALIFORNIA. 


Address, B. MARKS, Colonization Agent Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., 204 Clark St., Chicago. 


Men Make Mistakes--Figares Never Pail 
ROPrLYS’sS 


COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR ! 


WILL 
Prevent Mistakes, 
Relieve the Mind, 


SAVE 


Labor, Time & Mone) 


AND 


00 YOUR“RECKONING 


in the twinkling of 
an eye, 


A Rady Ca'culator, Business Arithmetie 


and Account-book Combined. 


Tris is unquestionably the most complete and 
convenient work on FIGURES, for PRACTICAL 
USE, ever published. It contains nearly all the 
short cuts known; Hundreds of Sample Rates and 
Original Methods for “Easy aad Rapid Calcalation,” 
and Millions of Accurate Answers to Business Ex- 
amples and to Practica] Problems. 

It Sifts and Simplifies the whole science of Arith- 
metic, retaining Only the Cream, in a nut shell, as 
it were. Its Tables, Rules and Methods are all ex- 
tremely simple, eminently useful, practical, and 
fully abreast with the age of steam and electricity. 
Every one who preters to take the Simplest, the 
Shertest and the Easiest way for doing his work, 
should possess a copy of this useful and convenient 
Pocket Manual. It will enable Everybody to be 
come Proficient and Quick in Figures; and to many 
&@ young person it may preve to be a stepping stone 
to a successful business career. 

No Farmer, Mechanic or Business Man 
should be without it, because it will show at 
a glance, without the use of Penci!, Pen or 
Paper: 

The number of bushels and panade in a sad ef 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, or Barley, and the corres 
amount for same, at any price per bu. 

The exact amount for a lot of Hogs or Cattle, 
from one pound toa car load, at any price per cwt. 
The correct amount for a load of Hay, Straw 
Coal or Coke, from 25 cents to $20 per ton. 

The exact value of a bale of Cotton, at any price 
per lb. Also the toll for ginning it. 

The correct amount of articles sold br the Bush- 
el, Pound, Yard or Dozen, from }¢c. to $1. 

The exact Wages for any time, at various rates 
per month, per week, ard per day. 

The equivalent of Wheat in Flour. when erx- 
changing same, from 25 to 40 Ibs. to the bu. 

The only correct Rule and Table for estonmting 
the exact contents of Logs of all sizes. 

The exact contents of Lumber, Cisterns, Bins, 
Wazon-beds. Corn-cribs, Cord-wood, and Carpen- 
ters’, Plasterers’ and Brick-layers’ work. 

The exact Interest on any sum, for any time, at 
any practical rate per cent 

The equivalent of two or more discounts; as for 
instance, 33%, 10, and 5 off, equals 43 per cent. off. 

The per cent of gain when Opry are bought at a 
certain discoun: from, and sold at list prices. 

The per cent of gain or loss, when goods are soki 
at a discount ‘rom the marking price. 


money and 














**/catalogues with 
articulars. 


CARPENTER.STXAND CARROLLIAVE 





The marking price, from which a certain dise't 
may be given, and yet realize a certain per cent. on 
cost. 

The per cent of gain. when buying and selling 
again, at certain disc’ts from sawe price ist. 

The Day of the Week, forany datein 30 yrs, be 
sides hundreds of other very usefui things. 

It gives all the Latest and Shortest methods 
known, besides many published for the first time, 
viz,: an Easy and Unerring proceas for “Addir 
long Columns;” Short Cuts in Multiplication anc 
Division. Problemsin Fractions, Interest, Pereent- 
age, Mensuration, ete., are usually solved with less 
than one-third the figures and labor, requited by 
ordinary methods. 





IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Sim Perfeet and Self-Regalating. Hu 
Mw Frenne = | operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch larger percentage of fertile eggs 
at less cost than ony cuner hatcher. Send 
6c for lilus Cata. @ H. STAHL, Quincy, Li, 


Cireu 








o disguised that the most 
elicate stomach can take it. 










Remarkable as a 

— PRUDUCER, 

h ersons gain rapidi 
while ta: ing it, 4 


vw 
ad SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledge i by Physician tobe thes mest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GE\ERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING D'™SEASES O# 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


ALL Davearsts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPRCIFICSs are scientifically and 














carefully prepared prescriptions ; used for many 
ears in private ‘tice with success,and for over 
thie years us 


by the . Ev single § 
Ste Wn special cue ted a Otaseek 4 a 


nam 

These Specifics cure without drugging, urg- 
ing or reducing the system, and are eet and 
deed the sovereign remedies ofthe World. 
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Id b ’ Druggista, oF 6 sent postpaid om receipt 
te) ico. Dr. UMPHRETS a Hawcat, (144 pages) 
bound in cloth and gold, mailed 
Humphreys’ MedicineCo. 109 Fulton St. N Y. 


SPECIFICS. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries for Summer and Fall Planting. 
A good many poultry growers use as meat } Grapes and other Smal! Fruits,in great variety. 





Young S rawberry Plants have rooted early 


and abundantly; and can now be supplied at 
any time. 
upon two weeks notice. Grapes and other smal 
fruits, in great variety after 
only issued for spring of 1890. Prices on appli- 


Potted Plants, only in small lots 


et. Ist. Pr.ce List 
on. 
South Haven, Mich., July, 1889. 





SALESME 


manufacturers. our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. 


terms address, Cente™eial Mfg. Oo., Chicago, I1l., or post, O 


A 

WANTED A°.OMSFsccn 
our goods by sample to the wh 

and retail trade. We are the largest 

Perma 


Money advanced for wages, advertising, ete. For fall 





Tue Germintown Telegraph says the 





tricity cures catarrh,colds,&c. Sam by mail 





question whether misture is really neces- 





§ {0 A DAY. agents wanted. Medicated Elec- 


25c. Cat. Free. E. E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 


No. 1, lo Waterproof Leatherette or 
Cloth, Calf Finish, Beautifully Em- 
DOR close cacemesvas eens + COC 
No. 2, In Imitation Morocco, with 
Pocket, Silicate Slate, Fiap and 


Account-Book,....... ... 75 ets. 
Send in two subscriptions to the FARMBR st $1 
each, and we will send you acopy of No.1 free by 


mail. 

If you would like a ecpy of No.2, send m four 
yearly subscriptions to the FARMER at $1 esch and 
we will send you a copy free by mail. 

Any sending $1.25 will re ceive a copy of No. fand 
the FARMER one year. Or for $1.40 we will send 8 
copy 0! No. 2and the FARMER one year. Address 


orders to. 
MIOHIGAN FARYER, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Milk Fever in Cows 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 








The only sure cure for Milk Fever incows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO LINIMENT! 








DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader ———) baie ye0 
$6.75. Catalogue. Address 
RIFLES $2.00 — — T, 
PISTOLS 75¢ “warcues. c re Cincinnati, Ohie 








HM. H. Aldrich, or 

Centre, Mass., writes: My 

right and left 

LUNGS BADLY AFFECTED 

at difereut times were cured 

by Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer. 
41 always use it successfull 

fers whenever | getacough or cold. 
Price 25c.. 50c. and $1 

per bottle. 

SOLD by ALL DEALERS. 








sees LIVING LEADERS + WORLD 
Aah : Tee teed A moamterly werk.¢ 


HUSBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 





AGENTS szn= 
Farm k Eg 
and ers with no experience make a 
hour during spare time. A. D. Bares, 106 W.Bob- 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 ome dmy. 
l one week. So can you. Proofsand — 
free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Horticultural. 





Por the Michigan Farmer. 
MICHIGAN FRUIT CULTURE. 


@AUSES OF ITS DETERIORATION. 


Sixty years since, when this State was be- 
ing opened up, with virgin soils, the shelter 
of umbroken forests, and an almost 
total absence of insect enemies, the 
produets of our young and_ vigor- 
ous orchards were a source of wonder, 
when compared with those of the earlier or- 
shards of those of the more eastern and old- 
er States; so much so, indeed, that, in many 
eases, the identity of even some of the more 
eommon varieties, as grown here, was not 
unfrequently questioned. 

As seems, nearly always and everywhere, 
to be the case, however, with man’s 
management of the soil and its ac- 
ecompaniments and environment, 980 
with Michigan fruit culture; not only 
do we interfere with nature’s arrange- 
ment of the relations to each other of forest 
and glade, and her appliances for the con- 
servation of moisture and fertility; but it 
may, with far too much truth, be said that, 
as the rule, we are engaged in deliberately 
robbing the soil of its pristine fertility, and, 
at the same time, exposing its comparatively 
denuded surface to more rapid evaporation, 
from the increased force of the wind, with 
eonsequent increased liability to frost and 
drouths. 

It may very truly be claimed that such 
treatment oi t+ soil is inseparabie fram a 
Civilized wccupancy of the country;save that 
its de-fertiiization is only unnecessary bur, 
moreover, unprofitable, especially so when 
the land is devoted to the cultivation of 
fruit. 

THE INCREASE OF INSECTS 
injurious to fruits, almost necessarily fol- 
lows closely upon the introduction of the 
fruits upon which they subsist; and we 
might reasonably have anticipated that such 
increase (as in the case of the codling moth 
and the curculio), would fully keep pace 
with the production of their preferred feod; 
until the entire product should be appropri- 
ated; and the same may, beyond doubt, be 
affirmed of diseases; especially those of a 
fungous character. Both insects and dis- 
eases have, in various localities, long since 
become too troublesome to be neglected; and 
processes have been devised and put in prac- 
tice for their suppression; but the fact is but 
too obvious that the few who are thorough 
enough to enter upon such warfare, but too 
eommonly are compelled to do battle not 
against their own enemies merely, but, at 
the same time, equally, against those bred by 
their delinquent neighbors. 

UNWORTHY VARIETIES 

both in family and commercial orchards, may 
doubtiess be properly charged with a generous 
portion of the deterioration; since, acting up- 
on the idea that showiness and quantity are 
of greater consequence that quality, and too 
frequently in ignorance or thoughtlessness 
of the object sought, varieties are planted 
which are unfit for family use, and which 
buyers in the market will scarcely choose 
after acquaintance. The result in this case, 
however, is mainly a decadence of demand 
and consumption. 

NEGLECT AND STARVATION 
are, however, believed to de responsible, 
above all other causes, for deterioration of 
the mass of our orchard products. With 
many very creditable exceptions, the tend- 
ency among farmers seems to be to crop the 
orchard upon the principle that trees need 
neither manure nor cultivation; giving them 
little attention beyond gathering the fruit 
when ripe. 

Even among commercial fruit-growers the 
cultivation too frequently is borrowed from 
previous farm practice, with the usual result 
of a steady degradation of fertility; while a 
eareful study of the lawa of vegetable life, 
and their bearings upon methods of culture 
and pruning, is a comparatively rare circum- 
stance, if we are to judge from the crude 
theories and diverse and often barbarous 
practice of many of those engaged in the 
business. 

Although, in more modern times, orchard- 
ing has come to be recognized asa branch of 
horticulture, this recognition has by no 
means carried with it the refined and soil 
enriching processes associated with garden 
culture; the tendency of which would be to 
improve rather than deteriorate the soil, as 
well as to add vigor, health, productiveness 
and longevity when practiced in the orchard. 

If to such practice we could add an ac- 
quaintance with the habits of injurious in- 
sects, and fungi, and a knowledge of the 
most effective methods of preventing or re- 
sisting their attacks, we deem it probable, if 
not indeed certain, that the old reputation of 
Michigan as the home of the hardier fruits 
eould be permanently maintained; permeat- 
ed and surrounded as she is by so many 


specially favorable influences. 
T. T. LYON. 





Fungus Diseases cf Plants. 


A fungus is a plant, as truly and essential- 
as the corn-stalk or rose-bush on which it 


creases the difficulty of their study and com- 
plicates those problemi which concern the 
successful combating of fungous diseases. 

A question which very naturally suggests 
itself is: Why do fangi attack and cause 
disease of other plants, instead of living in- 
dependently? It is well known that all 
green plants owe their characteristic color to 
the presence of a definite pigment known as 
leaf-green or chlorophyll, which is so gener- 
ally present among the higher plants, that to 
most minds the very word plant carries with 
it the idea of greenness. Now the pdsses- 
sion of chlorophyll is the pre-eminent fea- 
ture which gives to plants their all impertant 
place in the economy of nature. No living 
thing can continue to live on inorganic sub- 
stances, but all require as food some of those 
materials of comparatively complex chemical 
composition, known as organic substances. 
The materials furnished by the earth, the air 
and water are all of simple composition and 
unorganized, but in leaf green we have the 
connecting link, the means of bridging the 
interval between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic. ln nature’s laboratory of the leaf, 
some of the simple constituents of 
air and water are combined, by the 
action of leaf green in the sunlight, into the 
complex organic compounds which serve the 
plant as food. The chemistry of this remark- 
able process is not well understood, but the 
commonest permanent form ia which these 
food materials appear is that of starch. 

Now the threads of tho fungi are white, 
uncolored’; that is, they contain no leaf 
green. Cousequently, the fungi can not 
elaborate their own food materia!, but must 
obtain it ready elaborated, from some other 
source. Evidently the available sources of 
organic food supply fall under two heads, 
living organism, and dead organic matter, 
commonly decaying. And, on this basis, 
we may divide the fungi into two classes, 
those whieh derive their nourishment from 
other living things, and those which live on 
the remains of dead organisms. The Jatter, 
known as corpse plants or saprophytes, in- 
clude the moulds, toad-stools and many 
other fangi. But the first named group live 
onor in the bodies of other living plants at 
their expense, and cause extreme weakening 
or even the death of the affected plants. 
Sach fungi are known as parasites. 

Finally, any given parasitic fungus is usu- 
ally restricted in its capacity for harm to a 
single host-plant or to a few closely related 
ones; though, cn the other hand, closely re- 
ferent relationships. Thus, the mildew of 
closely related fungi, yet neither mildew can 
attack the host plant of the other, since the 
structural resemblances are few and the re- 
lationship remote between the lettuce and 
the onion. 

From the above facts we may derive a few 
principies for our guidance in attempts to 


late to try remedies after a plant is once in- 
fected. Our aim must be to fortify exposed 
plants against infection by the tlmely appli- 


which shall prevent the germination of the 
spores which fall upon the plant so treated. 


justify hopes of ultimate general success in 
largely avoiding the present enormous an- 
nual losses resulting from fungous diseases. 

It seems very possible that plants may be 
fortified against the attaeke of parasitic 
fungi by special fertilization for the purpose 
of introducing into the plant substances 
which, while not interfering with its growth, 
shall make it a less congenial soil for the 
growth of fungi. It is obvious also that a 
vigorously healthy plant will resist the fatal 
influence of parasites far better than a poorly 
nourished one. Much may be done aftera 
plant is too far gone to ba saved to prevent 
farther spread of the disease by removing 
and destroying the disaased parts. It is not 
sufficient, however, to throw the portions re- 
moved into the rabbish heap; the spores 
must be actually destroyed, and this can be 


siderable number of fungi produce, in the 
plants on which they live, resting spores 
which ordinarily remain on or near the 
ground in dead leaves or stubble, survive the 
winter, and, germinating in the spring, in- 
fect the new growth. In these cases the 
danger of a severe attack in the following 
year can be greatly lessened by clearing up 
and burning all such sources of infection. 

Numerous instances can be citied of weeds 
or wild plants so closely related to certain 
cultivated plants that they are liable to the 
attacks of the same fungi, and so perpetu- 
ate those fangi and infect the related culti- 
vated plants when growing near. Such 
plants should be carefully exterminated 
wherever they may prove a source of danger. 
—Prof. James 8. Humphrey, Massachu- 
setts Hatch Experiment Station. 





Exterminating Apple Maggots. 


Prof. F. L. Harvey, of the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has spent nearly 
two years investigating the habits of the ap- 
ple maggots, aud in a bulletin just issued by 
that station he gives much valuable informa- 
tion on the best means of their extermina- 
tion. We extract the following: 


lated fungi may attack plants of widely dif- | 


the lsttuce and that of the onion are very | 


avoid or check the ravages of fungi. It is too | 


Some progress has been made in this direc- | 
tion and results have been reached which | 


effectually done only by barning. A con- | 


haps, and supposing a fly lays three hundred 
eggs, and one-half of the flies are females, 
the progeny of a single fly the third season 
would be capable of laying nearly seven mil- 
lion eggs. The killing of even a few flies 
materially lessens the number and holds the 
pest in check. 

The faet that the larve do not leave the 
fruit before it is rips, and are still found in 
abundance in the windfalls, would indicate 
the most vulnerable points in the life history 
of the insect, and suggest two methods of 
checking the pest, viz.: Taking care that the 
larve in the gathered fruit be net allowed to 
transform; and destroying the windfalls- 
The apples gathered for home consamp- 
tion and for market may contain 
many maggots, as our observations 
show the larve are still in the fruit 
when ripe. The chances that these larve 
find the conditions for development are 
much Jess than those that go into the ground 
from the windfalls, but the pest may be 
spread through marketed fruit or be perpetu- 
ated from fruit stored or used at home. 

DESTROYING IN STORED APPLES. 


Infested apples in market places are a 
fruitful source of the pest, and fruit dealers 
should be required to burn or bury all apple 
refuse, and not throw it on the ground. 

The maggots in stored apples soon leave 
them and go into the pupa state in the bar- 
rels or bins. If marketed the pupa may go 
with the fruit in the barrel and may spread 
the pest. In bins and barrels in the cellar 
the pupa no doubt retain their vitality and 
the flies emerge in thespring. Asa precau- 
tion the bins should be carefully swept, and 
the barrels shaken into a tight vessel and the 
refuse buried er burned. Apple refuses from 
home use should be destroyed and not 
thrown upon the ground. 

The maggots are not able to crawl out of 
a box, and the refuse from market places, 
ete., could be thrown into a tight box or bar- 
rel, and the maggots prevented from going 
into the ground. The refuse could occasion- 
ally be buried a foot deep. 

DESTRUCTION OF WINDFALLS. 


Thorough and universal destruction of the 
windtalls is the most hopeful means of 
| checking the past. To carefully gather the 
fallen fruit every day from the early and late 
varieties, from Aug. 1 until Nov. 1, and 
burn or feed it, would destroy many of the 
maggots. Sheep or hogs might be allowed 
the range of the orchard to eat the windfalls. 
To leave the windfalls on the ground would 
| favor the most rapid multiplication of the 


| 
| pest. Itis some trouble to gather the wind- 





falls, but it would be little eompared with 
'the benefits derived, if the pest can be 
| checked. ‘I‘his fly annually destroys much 
| fruit in some parts of the State, and its rav- 
| ages are increasing, and it threatens, unless 
| checked, to be the most serious pest to ap- 
ple growers. Its ravages are somewhat cir- 
‘ cumscribed, but it will spread unless check- 
ed. Such a serious enemy needs concerted 
and determined action. ‘The importance of 
| rigidly adhering to this method for at least 


cation of protective solutions or mixtures, | WO years can not be too strongly urged up- 


on fruit growers whose orchards are infested 
with the apple maggot. 
THE HEROIC METHOD. 


If the above methods do’not sueceed there 
is a radical one that can not fail. The de- 
struction of the entire apple crop for one sea- 
| son in the infested districts of the State, by 

giving the flies no place to rear their mag- 
| gote, would about destroy the pest. Wedo 
not think this will be necessary if the care- 
ful destruction ef windfalls and infested 
fruit is practiced. Should such a radical 
means be necessary, the flies could be allow- 
| ed to deposit their eggs, and the fruit ap- 
| proach maturity, when it could be gathered 
| and fed and not prove a serious loss. 
SUMMARY. 


1. Thoroughly and promptly destroy all 
refase from infested fruit, apple pomace, 
| waste about the house, etc.—2. Promptly de- 
| stroy windfall apples and infested fruit.—3. 
| Destraction should be immediate after the 
first of August, and nothing short of deep 
| burying, burning or feeding to swine or cat- 
tle will be effective.—4. These precautions 
should be universally adopted.—5. The sale 
or importation of infested fruit should be 
prohibited under severe penalties. 








Freezing in Gardens. 


Puiverizing the soil well before winter has 
astrong tendency to prevent the earth in 
gardens from fraezing to much depth. Al- 
lowing it to become hard and compact en- 
ables the frost to penetrate it freely. Strong 
and heavy soils especially are greatly bonefit- 
ed by thorough palverization. To accomplish 
this work thoroughly the land must be well 
drained. A wet or water-soaked soil cannot 
be finely mellowed. It pays well to drain a 
garden thoroughly. The ditches should bea 
much nearer together than in farm fields, or 
not more than 15 or 20 feet apart. The own- 
ér can thoroughly drain his garden at moder- 
ate cost—better than to drain a25 or 50 acre 
field. Thorough drainage not only gives 
early control of the land, but it prevents 
deep freezing at the opening of winter. It 
excludes the frest in the same way that saw- 
dust is a better non-conductor of heat than 
a solid stick of timber, or that forest leaves 


soil will be ready for them. Instead of ma- 
nure next to the stems, raisea small mound 
of smoothly beaten earth to exclude mice 
and to stiffen the tree.—Country Genile- 
man. 





Horticulture in Maine, 


The published proceedings of the Maine 
State Pomological Society, for 1888-89, con- 
tain many interesting facts and statements, 
tha substance of some of which we give here 
in condensed form: 

Black knot on the plum, according to the 
statement of Prof. S. T, Maynard, may be 
destroyed with a mixture of linseed oil, tur- 
pentine and kerosene, The kerosene must 
be used with care, for if allowed to spread 
over the branch it will destroy it. Linseed 
oil alone, if applied two or three times, an- 
swers the same purpose, but the turpentine 
and kerosene make it prompt and efficient. 
Kerosene {s more apt to run and do harm. 
The time is when the knot beging to make 
its appearance early in summer and after- 
wards, 

For the apple scab, no remedy had yet 
been found. So far as we are aware, the 
best way is to plant those varieties most 
free from its attacks. The so-called Bor- 
deaux mixture of sulphate of copper and lime 
is recommended for trial. 

Peach grub, Commonly called the peach 
borer, had been destroyed, according to J. 
H. Hale, with caustic potash made into a 
strong lye with the addition of lime and car- 
bolic acid, to which a little arsenic is added, 
and somotimes a little clay to make it adhere 
to the tree. ‘The earth is drawn away from 
the foot of the trees, and the mixture is ap- 
plied with aswab. Mr. Hale asserted that 
of a hundred thus treated not one was ever 
attacked by the borer. Of the untreated 
trees, not one in a huudred escaped. This 
remedy costs much less labor than the old 
and efficient one of digging out with the 
point of a knife. The work is done early in 
May, and the mixture should be nearly as 
thick as paste. Mr. Danbar had tried this 
remedy with success, not one tree in twenty- 
five being attacked where the wash was ap- 
plied. 

Prof. Maynard states that to detect the 
presence of the round-headed borer in the 
wood of apple trees, the rough bark should 
be scraped off two or three days before the 
examination is made, when the chips thrown 
out of the holes will be easily seen. The 
point of a knife or a flexible wira will 
destroy them. The report represents Prof. 
Maynard as stating that the flat-headed borer 
belongs to the snapping-beetle family (in- 
stead of the Buprestide). This mistake is 
not made by Prof. Harvey of the Experiment 
Station, p. 119, and wethink the reporter of 
the pomological meeting must have misun- 
derstood Prof. Maynard and reported him 
erroneously. The buprestis family generally 
are wood-borers, the elaters, or snapping 
beetle or wire worm family are found in de- 
caying wood, bark, the roots of grass, corn, 
potatoes and other vegetables. 

J. W. True describes a light and usefal 
apple ladder, quickly made, and easily han- 
dled by men of light stature, like himself. 
lt is made of two spruce poles two inches in 
diameter and fourteen feet long. They are 
slightly spotted or cut on one side. The 
rounds are nailed with two clinch nails at 
each place and the ladderis made, The poles 
being round are strong. This is the favorite 
ladder with his men.—Massachusetts 
Ploughman, 


Horticultural Items, 


In San Francisco, on October 16, choice 
imported bananas sold for 12}4 cents a dozen, 
and ordinary State apples at 25 cents a dozen 
at the fruit dealers. 


HBAVY rains ingthe raisin districts of Cali- 
tornia during the last half of October caused 
much damage to the pack, & loss estimated at 
fully a quarter of the crop. An advance in 
price is predicted. 


EARLY pears, as well as early peaches, on 
crowded trees, which ripen first on the tree, 
are much inferior in flavor to those which 
come later. The first are grown 80 thiekly 
on the branches that they cannot sufficientiy 
mature. Those which ripen later, after the 
early portion of the crop has been removed, 
have plenty of space to develop their fine 
quality. 


Tue Massachussetts Ploughman does not seem 
to think very highly of our western celery, as 
compared with the Boston article, saying it is 
tough and stringy for eating raw, but largely 


shippers, and unlessone is neara city mar- 
ket they must be gathered before they show 
any color, and indeed the bulk of the crop is 
picked before they are fuliy grown. Itis the 
rule to begin shipping them as soon as they 
will part readily from the twiz. Bartlett 
pears gathered when green and hard will 
color up and attain a luscious flavor, and are 
in fact better, I think, ripened in the house 
than on the tree.’’ 


2 Cd ¢ 
Apiarian. 














Melting Combs py Solar Heat. 

It is an easy matter to melt down a lot of 
comb, but quite different to produce a bright, 
yellow wax that will command the best 
prices. In the bee-business it is important 
that everything should be made to realize 
the highest price, as that is usually very 
low. Loaving out all of the expensive ap- 
pliances, there is within the reach of every 
beekeeper the home-made solar wax extract- 
er and the old can or kettle. By the proper 
use of these inexpensive ways, as fine wax 
can be produced from tke oldest brood comb 
as can be obtained through the use of any 
patented appliance. The best results and 
least labor attends the solar wax extractor. 
This is a light V-shaped box into which a V- 
shaped tin can, with flaring sides and ends 
projectirg abcve and outward, is placed. 
Half way down the can a tray is fitted in 
snugly, and over this is tacked wire-screen 
cloth. Above tnis, far enough to allow space 
for wax, is the lid with a glass cover. This 
must be tight to keep out the beer. Piace the 
wax on the screen, put down the lid, set the 
extractor in the sunlight, and you will have 
bright, yellow wax from all kinds of comb. 
Save the white, which will make an article 
similar to the bleached wax of commerce. 
In the absence of tinsmith’s tools, the fol- 
lowing home-made solar extractor will be 
found to answer every purpose, though not 
quite so convenient: Tack two boards to- 
gether, V-shaped, have them half-inch larger 
than a five-gallon coal-oil can. Across tke 
ends of this V tacks boards to act as rests. 
This is your hoider. 

With a can-opener cut a coal-oil ean from 
top to bottom, on the corner. From this cut, 
cut each way at each end to the next corner; 
bend out the sides and ends for reflectors. 
Half way down the V set a snug-fitting tray 
covered with screen cloth. Across the topof 
the V, and below the flaring sides, fit a pane 
of glass, or several pieces of glass can be laid 
across, taking care to close all the edges so 
as to keep the bees out. Drop your can into 
the V-shaped holder, put in tae comb, set 
the extractor in the sun, and let her go! 

Those who prefer to melt their comb over 
a fire will find that a very bright article of 
wax can be produced, provided the can or 
kettle in which the wax is melted, is clean. 
The wax should not be allowed to boil. Fill 
the kettle up with water; when the wax is 
melted, pour into a box set over a pan. Have 
the bottom of the box covered wilh screen 
cloth. Set the strained wax and water out 
in the hot sun, fcr which midday will be 
found the best time. Tie a cloth over the 
pan to keep out the bees. Allow the pan to 
sit until the following morning, and then 
take out your wax and scrape off all the dirt 
adhering to the other side. If you wish it 
extra nice, re-melt with water, and set out 
in the sun as before. Old black wax can in 
this way be very materially improved iu ap- 
pearance. Tue secrgt lies in plenty of water, 
a clean kettle, not letting the wax boil, and, 
the most important part, in putting the liquid 


wax into a hot place and keepivg it there, 
as the slower it cools, or the longer it re- 
mains liquid the cleaner it will be, as all the 
dirt is given a chances to settle before the wax 
becomes stiff.—- Pacific Rural Press. 





AT the late meeting of the Northwestern 
Beekeepers’ Association at Chicago, Mr. As- 
pinwall, of Three Rivers, had on exhibition 
a wooden comb, which had been in use two 
years. After the cells are bored in the wood 
itis dipped in melted wax, and bees reur 
brood and store honey in them the same as 
in their own. The inventor claims in its favor 
that bees will not swarm when using wood- 
en combs, as the cells, being all worker and 
bees can not enlarge them, the bees are de- 
nied the luxury of gentlemen of leisure, and 
cannot start a new family without them, so 
remain in their old home, and much surplus 
honey will he the resnlt, 








used for flavoring soups hy the foreign pop- 
ulation. It commands from 15 to 20 cents per 
bunch of a dozen small plants, whereas the 
Boston grown celery, ‘crisp, well-blanched . 
and tender’’ is worth 75c to $1.25 per dozen | 
roots at wholesale. 


J. M. SMITH, in an article in the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, in reply to the question as to} 
the safety of horticulture as a business, says 
that if a ranisso situated that he must de- 
pend upon any of our large cities for a mar- 
ket he should keep out of the fruit business. 
There are millions of dollars worth of horti- 
cultural products sold in Chicage annually at 
ruinous prices, and the same is true of nearly | 
every city or town in the Northwest. The | 
way todo isto settle nearsome young and j 
growing town, buy land when it is cheap, raise | 
such crops as are needed and adapted to the | 
soi’, and put them in the market in a little | 





_ Catarrh _ 


Is a constitutional and not a local disease, 
and therefore it cannot be cured by local ag» 
plications. It requires a constitutional rem 
edy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 
through the blood, eradicates the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease, and 


Catarrh 


' 
effects a permanent cure. Thousands o& 
people testify to the success of Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla as a remedy for catarrh when other 
preparations had failed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
also builds up the whole system, and makes 
you feel renewed in health and strength. 


Catarrh 


GREAT OFFE 


Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 
Direct from F at Manufacturer’s 
Prices. No such ever made before. , 
aeere aes his own agent. Examinein '} 

ome 
particulars. address Te vee 
The T. Swoger & Son Pianos 
and Organs, 


BEAVER FALLS, - PENN’A. 


RI 
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ship, and 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Rutiler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, ono Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articles are all included in the price named. 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman 





location of purchaser. 


ewing Machines! 


SINGER. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMEB for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 


There never was a high-arm 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years, 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c.on each machine, according te 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this @ffice. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT, MICH, 





Ist. All the parts are made of the 
finest metal, and with the utmost 
care and precision, and are sub- 
jected to the test of an acourate steel 


OUR NEW MACHINE 


“THE MICHIGAN.” 


Manufactured expressly for the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


We have Tested all the Machines Manufactured and finally 
decided on the MICHIGAN as the Simplest in Construction, the 
Finest in Finish, the Lightest Running, and doing the Best Quality 


gauge, before being assembled. 


2d. It is simple in construetion— 
baving few parts, no conplication, 
and not liable to get out of order. 

3d It is a high arm, giving ample 


room for any kind of work. 


4th. It hasa self-setting needle, 
thereby saving the operator much 
annoyance. Itis very light-running, 
and not tiresome to the operator. 

5th. It does a wide range of work, 
either fine or coarse, and both 


equally as good. 





ceieeirataiermaca 


NE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEw anNyp 
GRBRATLY IMPROVKD 


iGH-ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Mechine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


| |) “I used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh 

and received great relief and benefit from it. 

various fanctions performed by distinct or- | tamn er spring burn under the trees to de- | pefore winter—drain his land well as possi- | @. Q. Dow, in the Massachusetts Ploughman, | jateeenaehainaee sceliaeaneiounediae Sneee sation, the mest ote 
> , 

gans, the root, stem and leaves, the fungi | Stroy the pupz that are in the grass roots. | bie, that it may be completely worked; pul- | 8478: ‘* It is a tedious job to be oblixed to €O | yy noge, ringing noises in my ears, and paing use. 1s Saenea paid rm 

have all their vegetative functions perform-| f the orehard ia in cultivation, the condi- | yerizg it well to exclude deep frost; and lay | °V@r 4 large patch of strawberries every few im the back of my head. The effect to clear 7th. All the running parts of the 


} , tions a to go in- : days and pick or cut off runners by hand, and . machine subjected to wear, are 
ed by the whole plant body, which needs no meee wrth for the menace : me it out in such a manner that this pulverizing picts oe a ta at celaniae ailh dontie aie ote fincet ted, case hore 
variety of organs. In ali true fungi the g , but they never g pe may be thoroughly done before freezing up, |. ertain ex- atarr ened, thereby insuring great dura- 
plant body consists of numerous simple or | 89 inch and deep spading or plowing in the by means of horse labor. The advantage rong bac they cpa - S up veagneet bility. ; 
branching white threads which spread over | pring would destroy them. which the whole of this treatment will give | to01 I have hee for the pelle wee is what is | ™¥ Bead in the morning by hawking and spit- complete on of comeisenaine pat 
the surface or through the substance of the} Orchards on sandy soil and in sheltered | the owner will be conspicuously visible early | calied a sidewalk cleaner ard ice-cutter. With | patti aie wad rs oe up in a@ velvet-lin'd case, consist- 
object on which the fungus grows. These | Places with a southern exposure are worst | next spring in a soil clean from early weeds, | such a tool made of good stecl and sharpened | entirely cured. I a ands danas, Seow 
threads constitute the so-called mycelium of | *ffected. In planting orchards, such condi- | and in early work in pulverizing the soil | to chisel edge, one can go along his rows | Sarsaparilla in my house as I think It is worth 
the fungus, and are comparable with the tions had better be avoided if possible. again and in the timely planting and germin- | Without stopping and cut the runners faster; ts weight in gold.” Mrs. G. B. Grips, 1039 

and easier than any way I know—by chop- 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 
6th. It has the Fish Patent Loose 


grows. While the corn or rose plant shows are better than flagging. The farmer, there- | better condition than his competitors. 
Balance Wheel, nickle-plated—with 


much specialization of structure, having the} Keep the orchards in grass, and in the au- | fore, should secure three important things 


ing of one Ruffier, one Tucker, one 
Quilter, one Shirrer, one Braider, 
= one Thread Cutter, one Binder, and 
¥ one set of Hemmers; also the fol- 
lowing accessories: Six Bobbins, 
one Paper Needles, -ne Foot Hem 


Eighth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 
mer,two Serew Drivers, one Gauge, 


iy werk. 
3. 
DO = 
w= > 
e apn 
eae. 
ome . 
cata- 
cinnati, O. 


Wy 


more elaborate plant body of other plants. 

Fangi do not produce flowers but they all 
agree in producing bodies called spores, an- 
alogous to sceds in their ability to develop, 
under favorable conditions, into plants 
similar to those which produced them. These 
apores are usually produced on special fruit- 
ing or reproductive threads which grow 
from the vegetative threads of the 
myceliam of the fangus. The spores of 
the fungi, being so small and light, are 
readily taken up and widely spread by cur- 
rents of air, and are easily carried by insects 
from plant to plant. In such ways a fangous 
disease may spread from a single insignifi- 
cant case until it becomes epidemic overa 
large area. 

The tendency of fungi to variety in form, 
or pleomorphism, as it is called, greatly in- 


tion of foreign fruit from localities known 
to be infested. The pest was undoubtedly 
introduced into Maine by the importation of 
foreign apples, and each year there is a new 
invoice. No matter what methods are adopt- 
ed they will prove futile if each year in all 
the State maggots by the hundreds are 
thrown upon the ground in worthless and 
infested foreign fruit. 
DIRECT METHODS. 


The flies are very stupid, although they ap- 
pear otherwise. When resting on the leaves 
or apples they can readily be taken witha 
small insect tube or bottle. By placing the 
mouth cautiously over them, they are not 
disturbed, and soon crawl inside. We took 
thirty this way from a single tree in an hour 


Prevent by legal enactment the importa- ation of seeds. 


Autumn mulching bas two important ob- 
jects—imparting richness to the land, and 
protecting from the coming frost. It is es- 
pecially valuable to young frait trees, and 
those newly set out. Manure, whether long 
and coarse or short and compact, may be 
used to advantage. The long manure will 
effectually exclude frost, and short manure 
will impart much tertility by the washing of 
the rich soluble portions down into the 
earth. The common and wrong practice 
should be avoided of heaping the manure up 
and around the stem. The roots are further 
away. For young trees set this autumn, the 
short and cut roots do not need manure very 
remote, but nevertheless as soon as they be- 
gin to grow in spring they will quickly push 





and ahalf. Making no allowance for mis- 





their new roots in all directions, and the rich 


ping them off as you would use a meat-chop- 
per. I tried a lawn trimmer, thinking I could 
perhaps roll it along and cut them; but it did 
not work, as the ground was too soft and 
light from cultivation.’’ 


W. F. Brown, of Ohio, reporting the fact 
that his 75 Bartlett pear trees brought him 169 
bushels of pears this year, says: ‘'It is very 
satisfactory to have a fruit that always has a 
cash value, and is indemand in the market, 
and this is the case with Bartlett pears. I 
have neighbors who planted orchards about 
the same time that I did, but who put out an 
assortment, and they rarely ind a market for 
them; most of their crop goes to the hogs, for 
there is no demand for mixed lots of pears.”’ 
Mr. Brown adds: ‘'To retailin market, these 
pears should be ripe and fully colored, but 








there is no demand; for them in bulk by the ; 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


old by aH druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Preparedonly 
oy 0.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


190 Doses One Dollar 





Nothing Succeeds Like 
wae, ~“SUCCESS, 
I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litt'e pam- 
phiet ‘‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of Genera] 
/ Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 


f2-ly GEO. EB. HIUTON, Fremont, Mieb. 





Root Gratts—oerything! No larger 
TREE stock in U 8. No better. No cheaper. 
Pike Co, Nurseries, Loulsiana,Mo. 


one Gauge Thumb Screw, on 
Book. 





e Extra Th 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Highly Ornamented Head, Nickel-Piated Balance Wheel, Drop-Leaf Table of Qil-Polishe 


Walnut, Gothic Box Cover with French Veneered Panels, Case of Two Drawers at eachon: 


of Tabie, with Locks and Veneered Fronte. 
These machines wil] be furnished to subscribers to the FARMER for 


$21.00, 


Which Includes a Years Subscription. 


A Guarantee from the manufacturer for five years is sent with each machine. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 

The purchas pays the freight, which will be less than $1.00 to any part of the State. 

A sample of this machine can be seen at the FARMER Office. 


roat Plate, one Oil Can and Oi), and one Instruction 


Addr-s all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


my 

















THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


aubseribers wishing the address of the 
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Postoffice to which the paper isnow being sent 
as well as the one they wish to haveit seni to. 
In writing for a change of address all tnat ‘s 
necessary to say is: Change tne address on 
MIOHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoffice to —— 
Postoffice. Sign your name in full. 
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This Paper is Entered at the Detroit Post- 


office as second class matter. 








THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN. ¢ 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE. | 

In aecerdance with the custom of our fathers, 
and in harmony with the day fixed in the Pro- 
clamation of the President of the United States, 
and by virtue of my authority as Governor of 
the State of M-chigan, I hereby designate 
THURSDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF NOVEM- 
BER next a day of Thanksgiving. 

Let allthe people on that day put aside their 
gainful occupations, and, repairing to places of 
worship in a becoming and reverent matter, ac 
knowledge their obligations to Him who is 
“above all, through all, and in all,” for the 
measure of success and happiness that has come 
to them in the year that has passed, and invoke 
His mercy and loving kindness in all the years 
that areto come, recognizing that, without the 
Divine approval, all efforts fail. 

Le: family reunions be universal, and let 
generous, loving hospitality prevail, forgetting 
not the welfare of those less favored than our- 
selves, that all hearts may be gladdened,and the 
day long remembered as o2e radiant with good 
deeds. 

Done at the City of Lansing this eleventh day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

CYRUS G. LUCE. 
By the Governor: 
Francis B. Ecan Deputy Secretary of State. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 117,502 bu., against 
106,465 bu. the previous week, and 105,794 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
mants for the week were 120,700 bu., against 
79,833 bu. the previous week, and 322,009 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 300,264 bu., against 319,269 
ba last week, and 1,177,382 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on Nov. 9 was 26,842,259 bu. 
against 25,713,506 bu. the previous week, and 
34,340,610 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows an increase above the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,- 
128,753 bushels. As compared with a year 
azo the visible supply shows a decrease of 
7,498,351 bu. 

‘nere has been an advance on No. 2 and 
No. 3 red, and a slight decline on white 
grades. Fatures are also higher, advancing 
1%@1 during the week. Yesterday out- 
side markets were buoyant, which finally af- 
fected business here, and gave a more active 
tone to the market. Spot was not in very 
active demand, however, and in the case of 
No. 1 white prices declined %c from the 
close of the previous day. Chicago advanced 
44@<c over prices of the previous day, New 
York %c, and St. Louis &{@%e, all closing 
firm. The only weakness in the situation 
is the heavy shipments of spring wheat 
from the Northwest, which keep up to a sur- 
prising extent. Another surprise to deal- 
ers is the scarcity of winter wheat, which 
they had expected to be plenty. It is certain 
that winter wheat of the speculative crades, 
No. 2 and No. 3 red, was not grown to the 
extent of early reports, and is likely to be 
scarce as the season advances. 

The following taple exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
October 21st to November 15th inclusive: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 
White. Red. Red. 
79 80 74% 
78% 79% 74% 
79 86 72% 
79% 79% 72% 
78% 80 2% 
78% 79% 744 
78% 80 74 
78% 79% ve 
7 79% 73 
80% 81 73 
81 80% 73% 
80% 80 %3 
79% 79% 72% 
ix Sly at 
% 734 
oe 8% W2% 
80 80% I 
80% 81 72% 
80% 81% 73 
80% 82 73% 
81 82 73% 
80% 82% 73% 





Mixed winter sold at 81¢ per bu., No. 3 
red at 734¢c, No. 2 white at 75}<c, and |No. 
3 white at 67c. 

Trading in futures is very light for the 
season. Odatsiders are leaving the market 
severely alone, and dealers are left to the 
employment of scalping one another to keep 
the pot boiling. 

Tae folowing is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures aach 


day daring tne past week: 

Nov. Dec. Jai. 
IIR 65.0 5008 6005 .05 8% 81%... 
ED Gibd6 oS eews siss eves “ee ox epee 
ae... BK OB 
Pree 82% 684 
SED cctv owktewss ovis dyee 2 «83 83% 


}¢ is estimated that fally 50 per cent of the 
wheat crop of Dakota and Misnesota has 
beco marketedin the three months which 
have elapsed since harvest, which will leave 
50 per centto be moved in the next nine 
months. It isbest for holders of wheat in 
this State to keep this fact always in mind. 
It is a bad time to sell when the Northwest 


8 pouring ia such supplies, especially as it 





is certain such shipments cannot long be 
maintained. 

The wheat on the ground in this State has 
been helped by the rain of the past two 
weeks. It looks about as it should the first 
week in October. It is better in the south- 
western part of the S:ate than In the east- 
ern and northern portions. There Is less 
wheat sown this year than last at every point 
we have visited, which includes Oakland, 
Genesee, Jackson, Calhoun and Washtenaw 
Counties. 

The amount of wheat in private elevators 
in Minneapolis is given at 1,600,000 bushels, 
instead of 3.000.000 bushels as reported. 

Says Daily Business, of Chicago: “ An 
important factor in the’growth of the present 
quickened bullish sentiment has been the 
small winter wheat movement. Even the 
most experienced and observant students of 
trade conditions cannot explain it satisfac- 
torily to themselves. They have been told 
that a very heavy winter wheat crop was 
raised, yet it does not show up.”” Nor is it 
likely to. The wheat was not grown—it ex- 
ists in the minds of speculators on the 
‘‘bear’’ side. 

The Chicago Tribune says: ‘The Ras- 
sian wheat yield is stated to be 91,000,000 
bushels less than last year, which is report- 
ed by our Board of Trade statement to have 
been 247,000,000, but was assumed to be 
258,000,000 because of some later claims 
that it was underestimated nearly a year 
ago. That would give for the crop of this year 
169,000,000, or about 50,000,000 deficiency 
from the average of the last five years.’’ 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’? at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada. and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of #u- 


rope: 


Bashels. 

Visible supply .......0- 20.0 seseceeerese 24,507,518 
On passage for United Kingdom...... 14,352,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe.. 3,752,000 
Total bushels Oct. 26, 1889......... 42 611,518 
Total previous week. ..............-- 38,441,370 
Tota) two weeks ago....... skuunkenee 34,206,919 
veces 506940,201 


co Sk rer 
The estimated receipts or foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending November 2 were 
601,880 bu. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Oct. 19 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 5,283,432 bu. more than thecon- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 239,744 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 
Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Nov. 2, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 740,000 bu., of which 540,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 200,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 360,000 bu., of which 320,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 40,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Nov. 2, aggregate 15,660,000 bu., 
of which 10,900,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 4,760,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 26,640,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India Oct. 22 was 
estimated at 1,520,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 520,000 5u. 
The Liverpoo! market on Yriday was quo- 
ed steady, with light demand. Quotations 
for American wheat were as fo lows: No. 2 
winter, 63s. 941.@63. 10d. per cental; No. 
2 spring, {x O4¢d.@73s. 13¢d.; California 
No. 1, 78. 244d.@7s. 33¢d. 





CORN OATS. 





CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 566 bu. against 4,281 bu. 
the previous week, and 10,595 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 2,237 bu., against 16,363 bu. 
the previous week, and 6,868 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Nov. 9th 
amounted to 6,966,403 bu., against 7,792,- 
649 bu. the previous week, and 9,351,253 bu. 
atthe same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 826,246 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to nothing against 
4.257 bu. last week, and 42,641 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. The scarcity 
of corn keeps up and values again show an 
adyance. Yesterday No. 2 spot sold up to 
37c per bu., and Dacember futures at 333fc. 
The new crop is not curiag up well owing 
to wet weather in the corn belt. A big rush 
is looked for after a few days of clear, dry 
cold weather, but that kind of weather does 
not seem to be in supply at the weather 
bureau. Chicago also aivanced ‘4c yesterday 
on spot, but fatures were only a shade above 
the previous day’s prices. No. 2 spot is 
quoted there at 341¢c for spot, 321¢c for De- 
cember delivery, 31%c for January, and 
335c for July. Other grades sold at 35c for 
No. 2 white, and 34@34)¢¢ for No. 3 yel- 
low. New No. 3 white sold at 3314 @33%e, 
and new No. 2 mixed at 31@31}¢c per bu. 
The market closed steady. New York ad- 
vanced %c on spot and November futures, 
but later faturas were only a shade higher. 
The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted firm with fair demand. New mixed 
western, 4s. 04d. per cental. In futures 
November sold at 43., Dacember at 4s. 0°fd. 
and January at 43. 1d., aliclosing steady. 


OATS, 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 93,582 bu., against 67,367 bu. the pre- 
vious week, and 33,428 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 24.995 bu. against 9,121 bu. 
the previous week. and 27,064 bu. same 
week in 1888. The visible supply of this 
grain on November 9th was 6,685,241 bu., 
against 7,005,354 bu. the previous week and 
8,456,296 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1888. Tne visible supply shows a decrease 
of 320 113 bu. for the week indicated. Stocks 
held in store here amount to 115,642 bu., 
against 92,563 bu. the previous week, and 
30,795 bu. the corresponding week in 1888. 
Oats are steady andashade higher. Re- 
ceipts keep up well, but the active de- 
mand prevents any accumulation of stocks. 
No. 2 white are now seliing at 24¢ per bu., 
No. 2 mixed at 22}4c, and light mixed at 
23i¢¢e. Nosales for future delivery are re- 
ported. The Chicago market is also higher 
than a week ago, and closed steady yester- 
day. No. 2 mixed spot are quoted there at 
2074¢, No. 2 white at 23@23%c, and No. 8 


2s. per cwt. since a week ago. 


cember at 197¢@20c, January at 20%/c, and 
May at 22}4¢c. The New York market yes- 
terday was easy but fairly active, with 
prices on both spot and futures 1@1}<c 
per bu. higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tlons yesterday were as follows: No. 2 
white, 30144@301¢c; mixed western, 26@ 
29c¢; white western, 30@353. In futures 
No. 2 mixed for November closed at 27}¢0; 
December, 275¢¢, and January at 275¢c per 
bu. 


<i 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BULTER. 


There is an active inquiry in this market 
for the best grades of dairy butter at about 
the same prices as noted a week ago. These 
grades are scarce, and sell freely as soon as 
received. Quotations range from 18@20c 
for good to choice lots, and 21@22¢ for 
fancy; ordinary at 15@16c. Creamery is 
steady and firm at 283@26c per Ib., the latter 
for fancy stock. More really good table 
butter could be sold if it was available, but 
the short supply compels many to use substi- 
tutes, whose flavor is less objectionable than 
that of much of the butter received. The 
sale of butter could be largely extended if it 
were all of even fair quality. At Chicago 
the market is only fairly supplied with good 
sweet butter, and such stock is firm and in 
active demand. Really fine dairy is in even 
lighter supply than choice creamery, and is 
very firm. Quotations yesterday were as 
follows: Choice Western creamery, 23@24¢ 
per Ib.; Elgin district or fancy, 25@25}¥¢c 
per lb.; fair to good, 18@23c; choice dairies, 

7@2I\c; poor to streaked lots, 12@16c; rolls, 
13@16c; packing stock, 8@10c. The New 
York market is steady on fine table grades, 
some of which are higher than a week ago. 
Western creamery is held steadily at full 
cuirent rates, which are slightly above last 
week’s quotations. Western dairy is in 
good demand, but the supply is of such poor 
quality that it checks business. All the 
finer grades of both creamery and dairy are 
selling well upto receipts, and indications 
point to an advance in such stock. Quota- 
tions in that market yesterday were as fol- 


lows: 
BASTBRN STOCK. 





The exports of batter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 


Exports. 

ibe. 
For week ending Nov. i?.............. 322,861 
BRMRS WOOK 1GBB «2.0.0 0c ccccccccec cece secs 219,524 
EIEN Bo BOO s o0b os ccnceescveccccese 11,764.662 
Same time last ua Kia swaes se <useee 4,558,937 


CHEESE. 


There is nothing new to report in either 
the condition of this market or the range of 
prices, which hold steady at the same figures 
as quoted for the past three weeks—11@ 
11 ce per lb. for full cream State, and also 
for New York makes. It is too late in the 
seasen now for a drop in prices, so it is 
probable that there will not be any change 
in valaes until other markets advance and 
raise prices here. At Chicago the market is 
quoted easy and rather weak. Shippers are 
not doing much, and stocks seem to be 
large in the western producing districts. 
The home demand is fair, but not good en- 
ough to keep the market firm. Quo- 
tations in that market yesterday were as 
follows: Full cream autumn made ched- 
dars, 9@9%4c per lb; do twins, 9}¢c; 
Young Americas, 9%{c; 1-lb. skims, °4@ 
9c; low grades, 3@7¢c; Swiss cheese, No. 1, 
914 @10e;brick, full cream, Y@9}¢c. The New 
York market yesterday was quoted quiet 
and steady, with holders firm. While there 
is not much activity in the trade the outlook 
is regarded as more favorable, and values 
have been advanced on some of the more 
desirable grades. It is also rumored 
that sales have been made above current 
quotations when quality was exceptionally 
fine. Stock off in quality is irregular, and 
there is a wide range of values. Quotations 
in that market yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, light skims,prime,small 7%@ 7% 
State factory, skims, prime, large..... 7 @ 7% 
State factory, skims good............. 6 @ 6% 
State factory, skims, medium......... 4@5% 
State factory, full skims.............6. 2 @ 3% 
Ohio flat, August make....... pin Gasket @10 

PMD BERR a se5s Garunoeedweeteus Aokiaty TA@ 9% 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


—— 
bs. 

For week énding Nov. 12.............. 754,167 
Same week 1888 ....... Ga Saks dees avo 205,521 
RMNOD TN By WOOO cscs va ckecccc ss cgscs 61,110,214 
Same time last vear.................00¢ 57,114,215 


At Utica on Monday skims sold at 9@93¢¢ 
per lb. and full creams 9%/@10e. 

At Belleville, Oat., some August makes 
sold at 104c¢ per lb. 

At Montreal Octobers have sold at 103<c, 
and August at 10{c per lb. Some special 
September makes brought 1ic. 

At Brockville a factory closed out at 105¢¢ 
for October. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted firm, with demand limited; but 
quotations were 543. 0d. per ewt. for finest 
colored and white American, an advance of 





TuE first exhibition of the Southern Mich- 
igan Poultry Association will be held in 
Adrian, Lenawee Co., January 7th to 10th 
inclusive. The exhibit will be made in 
Dean’s Opera House, and Mr. Charles Me- 
Clave, of New London, Ohio, will do the 
judging. Our readers can learn fall particu- 











white at 21%c. In futures No. 2 mixed for 
November closed at 20@204¢c per bu., De- 


AFRAID OF AMERICAN CATTLE. 
U. 8. Commercial Agent Smith, at May- 
ence, Germany, reports that the prevalence 
of high prices for meats in Germany has 
cansed a firm of butchers in Mayence to try 
the experiment of importing live oxen from 
the United States and that arrangements 
have been made for the shipment from Lili- 
nois to Germany of 900 head of fat oxen 
within a period of two months, He is in- 
formed that this is the first time that live 
oxen from the United States have been im- 
ported into Germany for slaughter. 

The first lot of cattle arrived the week pre- 
ceding Mr. Smith’s report and their appear- 
ance seems to have raised apprehensive fears 
in the minds of German butchers, who were 
accustomed to the tame, submissive cattle of 
Europe, and not to the fierce, intractable 
animals of our Western country. The Ger- 
man butchers, Mr. Smith continues, like be- 
fore buying to punch the cattle in the ribs, 
to scratinize them closely and lead them by 
arope. All this the American oxen strongly 
resent. ‘The importers haye been disconcert- 
ed by the discovery, and fears are entertain- 
ed that the sale of the oxen will be consider- 
ably prejudiced thereby, Mr. Smith adds: 
‘* Perhaps the ocean Voyage unduly excited 
the animals.’’ 
The animals are sold at a price 10 to 15 
per cant less than the German cattle, not- 
withstanding that according to the import 
ers’ statement it cost $50 for transportation 
and $7.50 for customs duty for each animal 
imported. Perhaps the butchers will lose 
their fears if they find the cattle of good 
quality and that they kill well. German 
butchers are not alone in wanting to handle 
cattle before purchasing, All butchers do 
this, and form their judgment of the value 
of the animals from such an examination. 
The only way we see to remedy the trouble 
is for importers to purchase Michigan fed 
eattle, which are accustomed to being ban- 
died, and are, a3 a rule, better for exporting 
purposes than those fed further west. They 
are superior because better fed, and shrink 
less in shipment. This was repeatedly 
proved when the business of exporting live 
cattle was carried on largely in this and ad- 
joining States. 








Creamery, State, pafls, tancy......... 24 @3 ° 
Creamery, pails, fair to good......... 18 @2 
Creamery, State tubs, 1ancy. . 244 @25 CORN AND POTATOES. 
Croamery, Penn, tubs... 2... ..cccces Ww @%s 
CrOAMeEry, PFIME.......ccecccccccccee 22 Be 
a pas Sn eveseces cses cos sees 4 bt The official returns of November to the 
Creamery, Western, June, fancy aa ; gis Department of Agriculture relate to yield 
Creamery, Western, June, choice.... 16 @17 . 
Creamery, Western, June, ordinary.. 12 @I15 per acre and quality. They make the rate 
State dairy. tubs. fancy apcamnakens ~ os of production of corn a full average, slightly 
State dairy, tubs, good............... 2 or 
naa... ...... 15 @is | ®00ve 2634 bushels per acre and the quality 
State aanty, Welsh, Pree 4 oH medium—relatively lower on the Atlantic 
State dairy, Weiss, prime............ 7 = 
Seate daiee. Weash, fair to good...... s os coast from New York southward and high 
State dairy, tubs, poor.............0.. i w : ’ 
State, entire dairies, firkins and tubs est of the Mississippi. The returns of po- 
wane ne rrecnsk ances (iareares @2 | tatoes make the average yield 76 bush. per 
State, entire dairies, firkins and tubs 19 acre. The best corn is in the Missouri Val 
rr bnensasecsesasses 18 § ¥ - 
SOR, Sern CARES, naees “ong — : a ley, as well as the highest yields. The sat- 
State dairy, arkine, eS eS , @I9 urating rains of the coast region, with insuf- 
State dairy, firkins, choice........... 17 @ ; ; 
State dairy, fair to good.. snccceee 26 QO ficient sunshine, have left the corn soft and 
in chaffy. The crop in the high lands, espec- 
Wertern Creamery, fANCY.......0..0: & Qe — shoe = is of better quality. 
Elgin creamery, fancy ............+.. 26 @26 1e reduction of quality o : 
Western imitation creamery, choice. 18 @20 . bined ver large districts 
Western do, good to prime........... 10 = will induce rapid consumption and limit 
EEN ccccwsccesecessess. ED 7 ‘3 
Western dairy, good............ 0.08: 10 @i2 stocks reserved for spring use, 
Western dairy, ordinary Seger . o The potato crop is poor in yield and qual- 
estern factory, firkins, June....... ( 2 “ ‘ 
Western factory, tubs, June nposenees 10 @l2 m4 in the Eastern and Middle States. The 
yestern factory, tubs, fresh, fancy. estern State 
Western factory, fresh, prime...... 11 @12 S report better results. The 
Western factory good............... 9% @,10 Rocky Mountain yields are less than was ex- 
Western dairy and factory, ordinary 74@ 8% pected and the quality scarcely medium in a 


large portion of the breadth. The New York 
crop is estimated at only 50 bushels per acre. 
The Michigan average is 79 bushels. 
MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, NO- 
VEMBER 1, 1889. 





For this report returns have been received 
from 648 correspondents, representing 529 
townships, Four hundred and fifty of these 
eports are from 344 townships In the south- 
ern four tiers of counties, and 116 reports 
are from 108 townships in the central coun- 
ties. 

The area seeded to wheat this fall is esti- 
mated at 88 per cent in the southern coun- 
ties, 92 per cent in the central, and 94 per 
cent in the northern, of the area seeded in 
1888, 

In conditioa the growing wheat is 58 per 
cent in the southern counties, 65 in the 
cantral, and 85 in the northern, comparison 
being with vitality and growth of average 
years. 

The low condition of wheat is due to the 
extreme drouth that prevailed just previous 
to, during and since the time of seeding. 
The extent and severity of the drouth cannot 
be comprehended without comparing the 
actual rainfall as shown by the records of 
observers with the normal fall for the corres- 
ponding period. The figures for the southern 
four tiers of counties areas follows: Actual 
rainfall in July, 251 inches, deficiency as 
compared with the normal, .89 inches; rain- 
fall in August, .49 inthes, deficlency 2.73 
inches; rainfall in September, .90 inches, de- 
ficiency 2 34; rainfall in October, 1.03 inches, 
deficiency 2.28 inchez. Wheat, then that was 
sowed in this section of the State in Septem- 
ber was sowed upon ground upon which the 
average rainfall of the two preceding months 
was 3.62 inches less than the normal; at the 
end of September this deficiency had increas- 
ed to very nearly six inches, and by the end 
of October to 8.24 inches. These accurate fig- 
ures fully account for the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of wheat. It is not surprising that 
many correspondents report the condition 
the poorest ever known, 

In the southern four tiers of counties .16 
per cent of the farmers began sowing wheat 
between the 25th and 31st of August, 53 per 
cent between the 1st and 5th of September; 
and 18 per cent between the 5th and 10th of 
September. 

Regports have been received of the quantity 
of wheat marketed by farmers during the 
month of October at 387 elevators and mills. 
Of these 317 are in the southern four 
tiers of counties, which is 54 per cent, 
and 56 are in the fifth and sixth tiers of 
counties, which is 48 per cent of the whole : 
number in these sections respectively. The 
total number of bushels reported marketed is 
1,629,954, of wnich 342,104 bushels were 
marketed in the first or southern tier of 
counties; 255,409 bushels in the second tier; 
288,403 bushels in the third tier; 480,194 
bushels in the fourth tier; 250,028 bushels in 
the fifth and sixth tiers; and 13,816 bushels 
in the northern counties. At 48 elevators 
and milis, or 12 per cent of the whole num- 
ber from which reports have been received, 
there was no wheat marketed during the 
month. 

The total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in August, September and 


els of ears, about 2% bushels of shelled corn 
in the State, or about six and five-eizhths 
bushels less than the average in the ten 
years 1878-87. 


and immature. 


bushels, 


heavy crop has been harvested. 


age yield per acre in the ten years 1878-87 
was 87.79 bushels, 


is reported in four counties, Berrien, Cass, 


southwestern, adjoining counties. 
GILBERT R. OSMON, 
Secretary of State, 
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WE are surprised to learn that Mr. James 





man of the mechanical department of the 
Agricultural College, has recently left that 
institution. To Mr. Wiseman, more than 
to any one or all of the employes of that 
department, was due any measure of the 
success it has achieved in a practical way. 
An intelligent, well read man, a thorough, 
practical machinist, with long years of 
varied experience, orderly by nature as well 
training; a gentleman always, with the good 
old fashioned Scotch habit of saying what 
he meant and sticking to it; a good teacher 
for those who wanted to learn, but who 
never catered to the boyish notion that the 
department shop was to be used as a mere 
plaything for the boys; a man whom ex- 
President Willits repeatedly designated em- 
phatically as ‘‘the right man in the right 
place;’’ it seems almost unaccountable that 
the State Board of Agriculture should part 
with such an instractor, unless it was an 
absolute necessity. Rumor says that he left 
at the request of the students, who were not 
pleased because he has insisted on their 
obeying regulations and attending promptly 
to business, and because he was not, in the 
faculty-student phrase, ‘‘a graduate,’’ and 
therefore must lack ‘‘culture.’’ So the 
State Board of Agriculture, whose duty it 
seems to be, to first, last and always please 
the boys and let them have their own way, 
shelve this man, who, measured in any and 
all ways by competent critics, stands the 
equal of any of his colleagues in real fitness 
for the duties he had to perform, and elect 
as his successor, a graduate of the last class 
in the mechanical course! 


cripple the practical 
College than it can ever repair. 
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potatoes and 15e per bu. on beans. 


be lower than now. 
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Teachers, Attention! 





the Wayne County Teachers’ Association 
promises to be one of the best ever present- 
ed to the teachers of this county. The 
meeting is to be held Noy. 29 and 30, in De- 
troit, which is accessible to country, village 
and city teachers. Every teacher in Wayne 
County should be present. 


Stock Notes. 








JOHN LEssITER & Sons, of Cole, Oak- 
land Co., have sold their Cruickshank bull 
advertised in the FARMER, Earl of the West 
59712, to the A. P. Cook Co., of Brooklyn, 
Jackson Oo. The purchasers have got a 
grand good bull. 





The Valentine Brothers, of Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., report the following sales from 
their flock of Shropshires since August 15th: 
To Wm. Wood, Chelsea, two registered 
ewes, three unregistered ewes and one 
registered ram. 

To F. Olds, York, four registered ewes, 
one registered ram. 

To Mr. Rourke, O wosso, two ram lambs. 
To Wm. Galloway, Owosso, two ram 
lambs. 


To M. Goodhue, Owosso, one ram Jamb. 
To Mr. Comstock, Owosso, two ram 4 Michigan. 
lambs. Michigan’s potato yield isan average of 78 


To H. Maltby, Brighton, one four-year-old 
raw. 

To M. Albes, 
lambs. 

To Rosier Bro3., Dexter, one registered 
ram lamb. 

To W. Wheeler, Wheelerton, one ram. 
To P. S. Whipple, Plymouth, two regis- 
tered lambs and one registered breeding 
ewe. 

To N. Taylor, Milan, 10 unregistered 
ewes and one registered ram. 

To Gao. Shutes, Milan, 11 unregistered 
ewes, 

To N. Hall, Penn Yan, N. Y., 20 un- 
registered ewes, 20 unregistered ewe lambs 
ald one regists1ed ram. 

To J. Terry, St. Johns, one ram lamb. 

To Rufus Phelps, Dexter, five registered 
ewe lambs. 

To Henry Robinson, Pettysville, 10 reg- 
istered breeding ewes. 

To M. Eagin, Wepster, eight unregistered 
ewes, one ram. 

To S. C.vill, Brigton, one yearling ram. 
To G. Deidrick, Bughtcn, one ram lamb. 
To J. Roderts, Webster, one ram lamb. 
To J. Ci ok, Scio, one ram lamb, 

To J. Stolstiemer, Scio, one ram lamb. 
To R. Fletcher, Ypsilanti, one ram lamb, 
ToS. Darwin, Pinckney, one ram lamb. 
To M. Beacon, Kingston, Ohio, one regis- 


Manchester, three ram 


tered ram. 


To A. Trushel, Del Roy, Oniv, 13 ram 


lambs. 


To Cushing, Webster, two ram lambs. 
Twelve rams were sold to parties we 


failed to take the names of. 


To A. T. Trushel, Dal Roy, Ohio, four 


registered ewe lambs. 


To G. Shutes, Milan, one two-year-old 


ram. 
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THE National Grange, which has been in 


session at Sacramento, Cal., the past week, 








lars by addressing the Secretary, Mr. C. D. 
Keyes, Clinton, Mich. 


October is 4,129,720. 


has decided to adjourn on Wednesday next. 


The yield of corn is placed at 46.21 bush- 


There is much eomplaint 
that the grain is of poor quality, being soft 


The area of clover seed harvested this 
year is quite largely in excess of the area har- 
vested in 1888. The average excess in the 
southern counties is fully one-fifth of the 
1888 acreage. The average yield per acre in 
the southern counties is estimated at 1.70 
bushels and in the central counties at 2.07 
The season has been exceptionally 
favorable for clover seed, and, where the 
seeding in 1888 was not entirely lust, a 


Potatoes are estimated to yield about 
three-fourths of an averagecrop. The aver- 


In condition horses are reported at 96, cat- 
tle 91, sheep 95, and swine 96. Hog cholera 


St. Joseph and Van Baren, all of them 


Wiseman, for some years the efficient fore- 


The present 
Board of Agriculture has done more to 
departments of the 


Ir is reported in the New York papers 
that large amounts of beans and potatoes 
are being shipped from Germany to this 
country. There is a tariff of 10c per bu. on 
What 
the German farmer realizes on these pro- 
ducts is an interesting question, as besides 
the tariff there is the cost of bagging, ship- 
ment to sea-port and ocean transportation 
to come out of the price paid in New York, 
to say nothing of the margin which the 
shipper must have for doing the business. If 
that ten and fifteen cent tariff were off those 
products there would be large shipments of 
them to our markets, and prices here would 


The programme for the next meeting of 


State Horticultural Society’s ; Annual 
Meeting. 





State Horticultural Society will be held in 
Fart, Oceana County, Dec. 3, 4, and 5, by 
invitation of the Oceana County Society. 
Besides the annual reports and the elec- 
tion of officers, there will be many topics of 
a interest, among them the follow- 
ng: 


dustry in Oceana County, with preferred 
varieties and methods of tillage, by Benton 
Gebhart, President of the Oceana society; 
and @ paper upon the plum and its diseases, 


by Prof. Taft, of Michigan Agricultural 
College. 


A. B. Cordly, of Michigan Agricultural Col 


special reference to the peach and plum. 
An evening lecture on Canadian Horti 


Growers’ Association, 


ent industry of Oceana County. 
sion merchant?” 


nett, of Chicago. 


securing honest and satisfactory packing, 
transportation and marketing of fruits, and 


fully educate planters as to the wise selec- 
tion of varieties, whether for home, dessert, 
or culinary uses; how to elevate the stan- 
dard _of selection for commercial pur- 
poses. 
The people of Hart offer free entertain- 
ment to all who attend. 
Exhibits of fruit are invited—all such will 
receive honorable mention. 
Write to the secretary, Edwy C. Rid, 
Allegan, Mich., for programmes; and horti- 
calturists are invited to send to him any 
questions upon which they desire to have in- 
formation from this meeting. 


fruitgrowers will attend. 


——_ © 


SECRETARY RUSK has just written a let- 





fact that the House of Rapresentatives failed 


for the printing of the annual report of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1889, 


letter is as follows: 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Office of the Secretary. > 
WASHINGTON, WD. C., Nov. 9th, 1839. \ 

To THE PRESIDENT, 


the following statement of fact, for your in- 
formation, and for such action as you may 
deem expedient.. 


nual report of this Department, aboat nine- 


Congress, 


of the Revised Statutes, which provides that 


House of Representatives ef the last Con- 
gress to print the report of this Dapartment 
as usual. 


doubt that its non-appearance would be a 
cause for profound astonishment and deep 


citizens. 
1 deem it right, therefore, that you should 
know that failure or delay in theappearancs 
of the report referred to will be due entirely 
to the fact that no provision for it was made 
by the House of Representatives of the last 
Congress. Very respectfully yours, 

J. M. RUSK, Secretary. 
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A FARMERS’ Institute, under the auspices 
of tha State Board of Agriculture, will be 
held at Imlay City, Feb. 18th and 19:h, in 
connection with the series as given in last 
week’s FARMER. 


~~ 
——-¢ 


Farm for sale of 520 acres in Crockery 
township, Ottawa County. One of the best 
farm houses in the county; ample barns and 
Sheds, large apple orchards, well watered, 
and is situated near the village of Nunica, 
on the D., G. H. & M. R.R. This is one 
of the best stock farms in the State; also 
well a jap‘ed to all kinds of grain, and will 
be sold very cheap. Immediate possession 
given. Terms easy. For full particulars 
call on or address, George D. Turner, care 
of First National bank, Grand Haven, Mieh. 











NEWS SUMMARY. 


bushels per acre. 


Fred Bay, of Ogden Centre, harvested 2,50) 
bushels of potatoes from ten acres. 


Mrs. George Ferguson, of Birmingham, has 
a fancy for turkeys. She hasa flock of 300 
all ready for Thanksgiving, 


Reports from Grand Rapids say the plaster 
trust, which includes concerns at Grand Rap- 
- = Alabaster, and Fort Dodge, Ia., is 
shaky. 


Justice is costly. It has cost Gogebic County 
ten thousand dollars to get a jury to try 
Holzhay the highwayman, let alone all that is 
to follow. 


The Central Michigan Fair Association, 
comprising the counties of Eaton, Ingham, 
Clinton and Ionia, has been organized at 
Grand Ledge. 


Adrian has three flourishing canning fac- 
tories. Paul Reed sold to one of them 1,000 
bushels of tomatoes this season, which he 
raised on two acres. 


Lew. Cornwell, of Mt. Morris, has bought 
six hundred head of sheep to fatten, and is 
Stil buying. He will also fatten three hun- 
dred head of cattle. 


Tne Lansing vinegar works have manufac- 
tured thirty thousand bushels of apples gath- 
ered in the adjacent country, and three hun- 
dred car-loads sent in, into vinegar. 


John George, Jr., of Jackson, has bought 
the Daily Patriot, and has in consequence 
severed his connection with the firm of O'Don- 
nell & Co., publishers of the Citizen, 


Mrs. M. A. Starkweather has presented a 
very fine public drinking fountain to the city 
of Ypsilanti. It istwelve feet high, and has 
places for men, horses and dogs to drink. 


The whitefish hatchery formerly located at 

Petoskey has been removed to this city. It 

bas a capacity for hatching ninety-six bush- 

a4 of whitefish eggs, or 180,000,000 young 
sh. 


A project to connect this city with Birm- 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 


Plum Calture, with a history of this in- 


Arsenical Spraying, with lecture by Prof. 
lege; and a paper by L. H. Bailey, uf Cor- 


nell University, New York, each giving re- 
sults of latest research and experiment, with 


culture, by Alex. McD. Allan, of Goderich, 
Untario, President of the Ontario Fruit- 


Prof. Cordly will also present the subject 
of maple sugar making, this being a promin- 


‘What should we expect of the commis- 
with papers by R, 
Morrill, of Benton Harbor, and G. W. Bar- 


Other topics will be, revision‘of the pomo- 
logical division at Washington; methods of 


protection of growers’ interests; how to more 


It is expected that a delegation of Ontario 


ter to the President calling attention to the 


at its last session to make an appropriation 


The 


Sir: —I respectfully call your attention to 


For the past ten or fifteen years it has been 
the invariable custom for the House of Kep- 
resentatives to provide the necessary au- 
thority for printing a large edition of the an- 


tenths of which was reserved for the use of 
In making arrangements to 
promptly prepare the report for 1889 in ac- 
cordance with the provision of Section 196 


the head of each Department, except the 
Department of Justice, shall furnish to the 
Congressional Printer ‘‘* * * a copy of his 
annual report on or before the third Monday 
of November of each year * * *,”? | am amaz- 
6d to Nod that no provision was made by the 


I desire to make the report for 
1889 especially interesting to the farmers 
and to have it ready for circulation at the 
earliest possible moment; there can be no 


disappointment to this large class of our 





Nov. 16, 1889. 


road, is being talked up by certain w 
capitalists. ve 


Hon. O. 8. Smith, of Owosso, me 

the last Legislature from Shiawassee nen ng 
and whose unfortunate attack of inganity 
compelled hig retirement from Lansing, died 
last Sunday. 


About 825 feet of the tunnel under the St. 
Clair river at Port Huron have been complet- 
ed. The railroad business at Port Huron 
Will probably at the completion of the tunnel 
be concentrated in that vicinity. 


The spade which turned the first shovel full 
of earth for the new Baptist church at Flint 
was auctioned off ata church fair for $175. 
The purchaser presented it to the society, 
and it was again sold, this time for $33. 


As showing the enormous consumption of 
oil in this country, the Coldwater Republican 
says a single dealer in that city who has been 
in business three years, has retailed 38,000 
gallons of oi] and 27,000 galions of gasoline, 


The last Legis)ature seems not to have been 
a@ famous one for wisdom and wit. Every 
- | law passed by it which has yet come before 
the Supreme Court has been declared unoon- 
stitutional. Yet that Legislature cost the 
State $148,503 for expenses. 


The bean crop of this State is hardiy ag 
large a8 was estimated, running onan ayver- 
age about eight bushels to the acre. Some 
farmers who expected a crop of twenty 
bushels to the acre, got but eleven, the podg 
being plenty but poorly filled, 


John McWalters has confessed to the mur 
der of Joseph Gaugier near Mt. Pleasant, last 
Saturday night. He says Gaugier’s dog an- 
noyed him, Gaugier threatened and followed 
him, and he firei to deter pursuit. 


Mysterious shootings are becoming numer- 
ous. Patrick Coleman, the 15-year-old son of 
John Coleman, ship-carpepter, of this city, 
was shot dead Tuesday by some person, sup- 
posed to be @ young companion known as 
Con Mahoney. 


Farmers who market wheat at Niles are 
doing some tall kicking about a wheat testing 
machine which the milling company has got 
into use, and by which wheat must come up 
to a certain standard before it will be receiv- 
ed at market price. 


Willie Dickinson, who mysteriously disap- 
peared from Commonwealth Mine about eight 
years ago, and for whose recovery a reward 
of $3,000 still stands, was found in the Boys’ 
Home at Los Angeles, Cal., recently. How he 
came there has not transpired. 


An exchange says the motto of Michigan 
farmers who have received from $2 to $2.25 
per bushel for their best fruit, should be, 
‘*Let us spray.’’ Those who cleaned out the 
codling moth last spring are the ones who 
have taken the prizes in the market this fall. 


The sixth annual commencement of the 
Cleary business college at Ypsilanti occurred 
on the 13th, and 58 graduates were given 
diplomas. The new building, which was ex- 
pected to be ready for dedication, not being 
completed, that part of the programme wag 
omitted. 


All the lines of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & 
Northern Michigan railway company have 
been consolidated, and a $10,000,000 mortgage 
put on the property to secure funds for the 
development of the lines, establishment of a 
steamer and barge line across Lake Michi- 
gan, and at Toledo, O. 


The Superintendent of the State School at 
Coldwater is notifying those who have adopt- 
ed children from that institution tha. the law 
under which they wer. adopted is unconsti- 
tutional by recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, and that the formalities of adoption 
must be again executed. 


The annual convention of representatives 
from agricultural colleges and exp:2riment 
stations is in session at Washington, and dele- 
gates are in attendance from neariy every 
State east of Colorado. President Ciute and 
Profs. Cook and Davenport are present from 
the Michigan Agricultural VCoilege. 


The Saginaw Courier-Herald says the first 
monthly sale of stock under the auspices of 
the Saginaw Live Stock Exchange, was quite 
gratifying, upward of 225 head of stock being 
offered, of which 150 were horses. Cattle- 
buyers assured stock-growers if they wouid 
have enough beef cattle on hand to enable 
car-load lots to be purchased they would 
agree to attend and pay top market prices. 


Holzhay’s defence is uniquely weak and 
flimsy. He says he is subject to ‘spelis’’ 
during which he commits the crimes which 
have made him famous as assassin and high- 
wayman. Assoon as he begins to shoot his 
brain begins to clear, and he then takes meas- 
ures for his own safety. According to his 
own adimissien, he is a dangerous person to 
be at large, and the jury can only consult 
public safety by a verdict of guilty. 


The Grand Rapids Board of Trade is taking 
hold of the project of a canal to Grand Haven 
in @ manner which shows they mean business. 
A survey has been devided upon, and the 
funds, $3,000, for the purpose, will be on 
hand. This preliminary is to be made at 
once, so that the matter can he presented in 
good form to Congress when it meets, and an 
appropriation will be asked for. The city’s 
freight business amounts to 7,000 cars annual- 
ly, and a canal would be an enormous saving 
to the city in this respect. 


The students at the Agricultural College 
celebrated Halloween this year in such a way 
as to merit the commendation of all the saints 
in the calendar who glory ina high carnival 
of disorder and confusion. The imp’ements 
of the farm and garden, with a liberal sprink- 
ling of oord-wood, were scattered over the 
lawns by the wagon-load, and a fizure in effigy. 
with spade in hand, was prominent in the 
procession. A certain august member of the 
Faculty met *he awe-inspiring spectacle of & 
wooden Faculty meeting before his door the 
next morning; and one of the new itinerating 
pig houses was placed near the chapel, with 
two vorkers inside. This was utilized to give 
all the students the latest scientific notions on 
the care of swine. While Prof. Johnson was 
at the College all this deviltry was made to 
appear as due to him. Whois to be the scape- 
goat now for these devoted, well disciplined 
young men? 





Genera!. 


The amount of cotton now ‘in sight” is 
2,670,580 bales, against 2,351,999 last year at 
this time. 

W. H. Fursman, & prominent real estate 
dealer at Pontiac, Iil., has swindled people of 
that burg out ofjover $50,000 by issung forged 
mortgages. 


Rains have done $10,000 worth of damage 
to the new silver vault in the treasury depart- 
ment, in which nearly one hundred million of 
standard dollars are stored. 


The periodical agitation of the claims to the 
estate of the late Aneke Jans, who died some- 
time in the 17th century and left a large pro- 
perty, has again begun. 


A mill which can manufacture 4,500 barrels 
ef flour daily is to be built at Nashville, Tenn. 
The mill will cost $300,000, and when complet- 
ed will be the largest in the worla. 


An explosion of black powder used in blast- 
ing rock for the Northern Pacific near Butte, 
Mont,, caused the death of six men, while two 
other employes had their eyes blownout. 


The *‘ National Reform Party ’’ was born at 
Chicago on the 14th. Under its sheltering 
wings will be gathered the lame, the hait, the 
blind and generally disgruntled from other 
political parties. 


Perhaps the dog is the coming trotter. At 
the Chicago Fat Stock Show on Wednesday. 
Willie Ketchum’s Irish setter ** Doc’ beat & 
pony three times round the ring. The pony 
trotted in 1:33. 


The recent blizzard in New Mexico and 
Colorado was the worst ever known. Snow 
was driven by the wind into banks nine feet 
deep and packed hard as stone. Thousands 
of cattle were frozen to death. 


A Kansas man has been in Winnipeg catch- 
ing buffalo. He secured 25 full-grown ones, 
which he had hobbled, atd will ship to Salt 
Lake City, The} buffaloes of the Northwest 
are said to be rapidly diminishing. 


Gen. Diaz, president of Mexico, is alleged 
to cherish a desire to rule over all that Hes 
between the Rio Grande and the Isthmus of 
Panama. In short, he wants to annex the 
Central American States to Mexico, 

There are 650 colleges and academies, 3,100 


arish schools, 27 training seminaries and 
two universities belonging to the Catholic 


church in this country. A new university 


was dedicated at Washington on the 13th. 
John Crerar, of Chicago, recently deceased, 


left an estate of $3,550,000, of which $2,125,000 
is bequeathed to the city of Chicago for the 
erection and maintenance of a public library. 
He was the last member of his family in the 
male line. 


Ninety per cent of the iron firms in this 
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tual advantace. This is not a trust, as the 
various firms retain control of their own 
works and business, and make their own 
prices. 

Construction of canals through the Muscle 
Shoals in the Teaonessee river was begun by 
the government in 1873 The work has cost 
$4,000,000, and the first vessel passed the can- 
als on the 13th. The opening of the canals 
will give water communication between Chat- 
tanoog’ und the Mississippi nine months in 
the year. 

A Farmers’ National Congress was held at 
Montgomery, Ala., this week, and attended 
by delegates from every State and Territory. 
The cone ress favored Chicago as the site for 
the World’s fair; and listened to along and 
eloquent plea on behalf of rallroad brakemen 
for an improved coupler. 


The committee appointed by the last Con- 
gress to investigate the condition of the 
Pacific railways has concluded the roads can 
pay their indebtedness te the government, if 
given time, say fifty years. The roads east of 
the Rocky Mountains are in first class con- 
jition; those west are only fairly prosperous. 


Few have any ideaef the real sizeof Alaska. 
it comprises 580,000 square miles, hence is 
more than ten times as large as Michigan. 
The population is 32,000, about 16,000 Esqui- 
mauX, 12,000 Indians and 4,000 whites. It has 
several glaciers, one of which is 4,000 feet 
thick. Alaska’s chief wealth is her mines and 
seal and salmon fisheries. 


The report of Gen, Benet, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, to the War Department, 
calis the attention of American chemists to 
the chance offered them to win fame and 
money by the invention of a smokeless pow- 
der. In few of the fact that Germany and 
England are introducing smokeless powder, 

more arms of small calibre using the o!d 
powder will be made at present pending the 


solving of the problem of a smokeless article, 


Maurice Scholl, of Kansas City, is going 
back to Germany to marry his sweetheart to 
whom he has been engaged 13 years. In a 
jue), Seboll killed a man who insulted bis be- 
trothed, and was forced to fly. He wandered 

ver the world for seven years, then went 

work in Kansas City, investedin real estate 

and is now wel! off. The statute of limitation 

prevents his being prosecuted for his crime, 
od his betrothed is still faithful to him. 


The trip of the Pan-American delegates was 
jnished at Washington on the 12th, after a 42 
days’ trip through the United States, during 
which they had traveled nearly 6,000 miles, 
without accident or mishap. The same engine 
was used during the entire trip, notwithstand- 
ing it is a@ railroad rule that no locomotive 
shail run @ greater distance than 150 miles 
without change, Onthe run from Omaha to 
St. Louis, the train was drawn 476 miles in 18 
20ure. 


Actua! work is in progress on the Nicaragua 
eaual. This is the death blow to the last hops 
the French investors in the Panama 
scheme, wno now never expect to see the 
completion of the ditch which cost them so 
much hard earned money. Both capital and 
faith are exhausted. and the only comfort the 
dupes get out of the situation is the belref 
that those who put their money into the Nica- 
ragua scheme will fare no better than they 
have. 

Whiteeaps entered 8 country church ten 
miles from Covington, Ind., on the evening of 
the 12th while services were being conducted, 
ard took the preacher, Rev. 8S. Lindsay, of 
Danville, lil, to the woods half a mile away, 
where he was given his choices between leav- 
ing the country immediately, or a severe 
beating. He decided to go There were 30 

f the whitecaps, and their action was taken 
because of the manner of conducting the 

etings and the treating people for diseas>s 

y the faith cure. 


There was an exciting time at the National 
1vention of the W.C.T. U.,in session at 
hicago the past week, when the entire Iowa 
ewation, headed by Mra. J. E‘len Foster, 
rithdrew from the organization and left the 
hall. The trouble arose from the action of 
the W.C. T. U. in pledging itself to the sup- 
port of the third party. Tne dissenting mem- 
bers will form a new society, and endeavor to 
eep it out of politics while not losing sight of 
yoject of Its existence. The new society 
start with a membership of about fifteea 
usand, and expects to have constant acces- 


né. 


Foreign. 


Prince Albert Victor of Wales is visiting 
India. 

The report of the massacre of Dr. Peters 
and his party by natives near Korkore, East 
Africa, is confirmed. 


Greece has decided that itis impossible to 
maintain friendly relations with Turkey, be- 
cause of the Turkish outrages in Crete and 
the attitude of the Sultanin regard to them. 


Italy has sent a cruiser and two torpedo 
boats to Tangierto demand satisfaction for 
the burglary committed by the Moors at the 
office of the Italian charge d’affaires. And if 
the demand is not immediately grantei, Tan- 
gier will be immediately bombarded. 


A famine in South Africa, in the Transvaal 
region, is reported, resulting from continuous 
drouth. Tne Natai government has offered a 

nus of £1,00) to the first fifty provision 
wagons starting for Johannesburg. Ail tariffs 

n prov.sions have been abolished. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


CG.W.INMAN, Proprietor, 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


aveextra good young boars and sows, all 

y the boar Star of the West 15703, which 

ved an extra sure stock hog. He was 

i by the noted boar Lawrence's Hoosier 

933, Ohfo Record, and which I have re 

sold to head the herd of B. O. Williams, 

spect, Marion Co., Ohio. The pigs I offer 

re large and growthy,in good shape for busi- 

hes*, and out of an extra good lot of sows. 

hey will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
at once for particulars. 

ve also two young Shorthorn bulls for 

t for service, one sired by Fennel Dake of 

ew 2d, at the head of the Agriculturai 

ege herd, and the other by my pull Duke 


Also a few good yearling Merino rams, un- 
registered but well bred and heavy shearers. 
(sheared from 87 sheep last spring 1,259 lbs. of 

00 
=” Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 








ANT#HO—Working manager, who can in- 
vest a few hundred dollarsin tools and 
‘tock. fora small farm in Southern Michigan, 
&bout Jan 1, 1890. Must be married, a progres- 
‘ive farmer, familiar with common business 
oOrms accurate and prompt in transactions. 
Specialist 1n poultry raising or tree culture pre- 
‘erred. Will pay salary and divide profits on 
‘rtnership basis. Permanent position. Ad- 
Gress before Noy. 25, L. M., Box 4 [four], Ypsi- 
4uti, Michigan. lt 


LOOK HERE! 
The Brookside Stock Farm 


‘S where you will find as good Poland-China 
‘wine, Shropshire sheep and Bronze turkeys as 
‘an be found anywhere. Pedigrees furnished 
With all sales. Prices low. Write your wants 
°r come and see us. 


E. P. ELY & SON, 


Nives, MicH. 
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CRUICKSHANK BULL FOR SALE. 


pene prize winning, pure Cruickshank bull 
atlofthe West 59712. He has been shown at 
nue and county fairs 20 times. aud has taken 
tong prem ums and diplomas; has been shown 
sree times as bull and his get, taking first each 
“me. I desire to sell him to make room for 
&nother to use on his heifers. He is quiet, active 
— Sure, with no bad habits. Will sell him at 
Teasonable price and terms. 


JOHN LESSITER, 
Cole, Oakland Co., Mich. 








Wr 





always welcome. 
Address letters 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Percheron Horses! 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Isle, Wayne Co., Mich., 


Importers and breeders of 


COACH HORSES. 


Our stables are full of the best horses to be found in France. Our prices are low. We sell on 
easy terms and guarantee our horses breeders. All correspondence promptly answered. Visitors 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


Island Home Stock Farm, 
GROSSE ISLE, WAYNE CO., MICH. 





“BREEDERS AND 


sale 
for sal. 


EUREKA PLACE STOCK FARM ! 


GREENVILLE, MONTCALM Co., MICH. 
J. S. & W. G. CROSBY, PROPRIETORS. 


IMPORTERS OF— 


Clydesdale, Shir and Cleveland Bay Horses, 


AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


Also Breeder of 


Shorthorn Cattle and Poland-China Hogs, 


Forty choice Shropshire Ram Lambs, 12 Imported Rams, and Imported and Home-Bred Ewes for 
“ FourlIm ort-d Shire Stallions. two Imported Clydesdales and one Imported Cleveland Bay 
All registered in both English and American Stud Books. 


SHORTHORNS. 


A number of yearlings and bull calves for sale. 
attention given correspondence. 


Also stock bull Peri’s Oxford 44536. Prompt 











HOLYAOOD (+446) ” 





i 
EXGRAVING COPY RIBN TE 


GALBRAITH BROS, Janesville Wis. 


GALBRAITH (BROS., 


Still occupy the foremost position as 
breeders and importers of 


CLYDESDALES 
And ENGLISH SHIRES. 


Seven importations already received in 
1889, including many of the choicest speci- 
mens and most successful prize winners 
in Great Britain. The only firm who have 
during the last year won the Highest 
Honors in Both Countries. 

gNearly 200 Stallions Now on Hand, 
including a few choice Suffolks, Hack- 
neys, and Cleveland Bays. Our buying 
facilities are admitted to be unequalied 
4 and every animal in the stud satisfactorily 
guaranteed. Buyers cannot afford to pur- 
chase before seeing our present stock. 





We 





LARCE IMPORTATION 


AURORA, KANE CO., 


CLEVELAND & SHIRE HORSES. 


300 Young and Vigorous Stallions and Mares of Choicest Breeding now on band. 


Geo. Hi. Brown, 


Cleveland Bay Horse Company 


(INCOKPORATED) 
PAW PAW, - MICH. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH | 


CLEVELAND BAYS. 
representing the leading a families and of 
great individual merit, 


FOR SALE, 


All our uorses guaranteed breeders and per- 
fectly sound. alf-bloods for family horses 
supplied on demand. 


We Shall Exhibit at State Fair 
and Detroit Exposition. 


Dr. E. W. BARTRAM, Manager, 
G. BE, GILMAN, Secretary, 


POOR PRAIRIE [IVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays, 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
STYLE, ACTION a24 QUALITY, 
combined wit Good Pedigrees. 

Importations in June sad Oct. 
‘Terms to suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


SHROPSHIRE §= SHEEP | 








A fine lot of 


IMPORTED YEARLING 


shropshire Rams! 


Just Received from England. 
Also 1889 Ram Lambs of my own Breeding, 


all the get of the famous imported show ram, 


RECTORY HERO (3194), 


and all out of superior imported ewes. 


JAMES M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 





ILL. 


RECENTLY ARRIVED. 


I will make special prices and liberal terms to parties buying before winter. 


200 High-Bred HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE; Deep Milking Strains, at Low Prices. 





,.ER, New York City. 
, Cincinnati, O. 


New York Central Stock Yards. 


R. P. LINDSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. A. RINEHART, Buffalo, N.Y. 


J. F. SADLER & CO., 
LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION. 


EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. 





C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933, 


ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORT HORNS: 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk 
{ng straing and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars sddrese 


B. J. BIDWELL. 


TNecumseh, Mia, 





Barrington, 

Tea Rose, 

Place, 
Yourg Mary, 


| 





my4if 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families 





Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of seyera 
families and different ages, for sale at reason 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


m?- IONIA, MICA 





Tov CAW 


MAKE MONEY 


this fall by canvassing for the 


MICHIGAN FARMER ! 


An energetic agent wanted at every post office 
to whom a good cash commission will be paid. 
References required. Make application at once 
for outfit and go to work early. 

ee 


Every Farmer who has anything to sell can 


MAKE MONEY 


by subscribing for the 


“MICHIGAN FARMER” 


and reading its market reports. The ‘Farmer” 


is a business paper for farmers. 


ONLY $1 PER YEAR 


WITH “HOUSEHOLD” SUPPLEMENT. 
Sample copies sent free on application. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 





| merit. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm ! 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 
Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


Registered Berkshire Swine 


of improved breeding and unexcelled individu- 
ality; my herd having won more prizes at the 


| leading fairs of Michigan in the past four years 


than any other, having been shown at all of the 
leading fairs, and all stock shown has been bred 
by me. My breeding stock is composed of such 
prize winners as Robin Hood Belle 5th 13775, 
winner of 14 first prizes in four years; Robin 
Hood Belle 15th 17490, winner of 11 first prizes 
in three years; Belle of Mound Spring 3d 18718, 
winner of four first prizes in 1888 and the silver 
medal given by the American Berkshire Associ- 
ation for the best Berkshire sow in Michigan, 
and The Dandy 17024, winner of 11 first prizes in 
three years and s'lver medal for the best Berk- 
sdire boar in Michigan, and many others of equal 
Stock of both sexes for sa'e in pairs not 
akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 


| respondence solicited. 


All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 





LARGE 


English Berkshires, 


My boars won the highest prizes at the largest 
fairs in Canada, and at the Tri-State Fair at 
Toledo, Ohio, in 13887; also first prize and 
diploma at the Michigan State Fair. In 1888 they 
won the firat prize in class and the diploma for 
best of any age. At the Wisconsin State Fair 
they won every first and sweepstakes they were 
entered for (two firsts and two sweepstakes.) 
In 1889 at the Michigan State Fair my hogs won 
every first prize they were showed for and there 
were five herds in competition, such as J. W. 
Hibbard’s and others. First on yearling boar; 
first and second on boar under one year; first 
and third on two year old sows; first, second 
and third on yearling sows; first and second on 
sows under one year; and the diploma for the 
best boar any age. I don’t show my hogs at the 
smail fairs, but they have won the highest 
honors at the largest fairs in the world and they 
have always had strong competition. 

Mention MicnigaNn Farmer when writing. 


B. N. COOLEY, 


012-tf COLDWé£ATER, MICH. 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Jersey Bull, two years old, 


Bismark of Marshall 19216. 
Sire Ca‘on’s Landseer 10818; dam Highland Girl 
15992. A bargain. Address 

E. J. KIRBY, 


MARSHALL, MIcH. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
A Beautifol Farm of 40 Acres, 


Four miles from Albion, one and a half 
from Bath Mills, 


with a good house, well finished and in good 
repair; splendid farm buildings, with every con- 
venience; windmill; cistern,etc. ; land first-class, 
a square block, and all under cultivation. Title 
perfect. This is a beautiful country home, and 
is for sale cheap, and on reasonable terms, For 
particulars address 





0263m 








Detroit, Mich. 


R. B., Micuigan Farmer Office. 





SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on thi, farm was never 
in better shape than at presep\. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES, 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


G2 Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SELECT HERD 


— oF — 


Bates Cattle! 


—aAT— 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 


The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 
and Red Rose Families. 


Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the Exposition grounds. Call upon or 


dress 
WM. WRIGHT, Preprietor, 


35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 





Duchess, 


Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 
ngton and Wild Eyes for sale on reasonable 
terms. jez9-tf 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 
1ONIA, MICH 





m9-tf 


DIRECTORY 


CHIGANBR 


CATTLE.—Snhorthorns. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM, Agri- 

cultural College, Mich., breeds Shorthorns 
of the following named families: Victoria 
Duchess, Kirklevington, Van Metre and Flat 
Creek Young Mary, Princes?, Rose of Sharon 
and Harriet. Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 
69731 heads the herd. Also Shropshire Sheep 
and Poland China Swine. Stock for sale. Ad- 
dress Pror. E. DAVENPORT, Supt. of the Farm, 
































SHEEP.—Merinos. 





. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai?-tf 


HARLES BEAHAN, Palo, breeder of regis- 
tered Merino sheep and registered Poland- 

China swine, Stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. 814-3m 


{i BURLINGAME & SON, om Shiawae- 

see Co., breeders of registered Merino shesy 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. 
sale, Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, re 

. wamo, Tonia Co., breeder and dealer in Im 
proved American Merinos. A!! stock registerec 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also regi 
tered Poland China Swine.. #tock for sale. Cur 
respondence solicited, 


A A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 








Stock far 





Berkshires & Suffolks. 





ARWIN FOSTER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

breeder of large Englirh Berkshize hogs. 
Breeding stock recorded. Correspondence sa 
licitea. 821-3m 


we Se Terex Portland, breeder of first: 
registere erkshire Swine an 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. . 











W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw 
s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. cnetes 


oan gal Sale. Correspondence promptly am- 








Chester-W hites. 


H. WARREN. Ovid “>ee le 
A, Chester Waite sw! ¢. All “hock aig 
to registry. Stock for sale at reasonable prices 
Correspondence solicited. al?-89-4m_ 














A J.OCOOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
_, Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stoek for 
sale. All etock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. o20 Shtt 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. AU22-26 


D. DeGARMO, Hignlan Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 

half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


P. OOOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A2ly 


A RTHOR ANDEKSON, Monteith, Allezan 
/* Oo., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 yeare, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres: 
pondence solicited. 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
s horn @attle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and ——— Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. }26-Ly 


C G. LUOE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley;Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 


q 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 

horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 

four and a half miles esst of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





























RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 

er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 

prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 

and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 

Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 

herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 

s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 

bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 

ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 

stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


EO. A. HART, Lakeside Stock Farm, 

Manistee, Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cat- 

tle. Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 
and promptly answered. 


G S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-4m 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 

ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 

Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence waster 
y 

















answered: 





AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 

Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


OHN CO. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
steck forsale. Correspondence solicited. 








OHN McKAY, HKomeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


M DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
a breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


YB. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
AN of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dily 











SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


* OHAFFEE, Byrou, Shiawassee Co., dreeder 
kK) of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine A). stock recorded. Stock for sale 











. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
orthorns, Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 2f 


J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

2 naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spevtfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo® as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
V; , of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 
s, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


5 A. ELLINWOOD, Hose Corners, P. VU. ad- 
b 
8 











Hilpa, Flat Creek Ma 





Ww": FISHBEOCK & SON, Howell, breeders 
of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H. B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 








Jerseys. 


\MITH BROS, Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 030-ly 


J.@. DEAN, Hanover, high-ciass Jerseys 

. of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Dare 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11886, son of Pedro 
$187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. a8-ly 














Galloways. 





COA EI 


STOCK FARM, 


C.E. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON, MACOMB CO., MICH. 


Clydesdale Horses. 


Young Contest No. 6408, Vol. 10, at the head of 
stud. The first premium horse at the Michigan 
State Fair five years in succession. 


American Merino Sheep 


of Atwood stock, descended from flocks of L. 
P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. R. Sanford. 


Berkshire Hogs 
of the most fashionable families, 


All stock recorded or guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Stock for sale at all times. 


FOR SALE. 


Forty Shropshire ewes; twenty registered and 
twenty unregistered; also Shropshire rams. All 
at reasonable prices and terms. 








JOHN LESSITER, 


al7-if Cole, Oakland Co., Mich, 


EORGE COLEMAN & SONS, Howell, 
breeders of Gailoway cattle. Stock for 

sale. Correspondence soltcited. Visitors met 
at Howell when requested. 814-89-ly 


ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSUOCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos, 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and asurer, C. T 
wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. ja0-ly 











Holstein-Friesians. 


MM. STEHIRLENG. Monroe, breeder of pure 
B Boletein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and pereonal inspection solicited. 


K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W trot thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 








Stock farm, three miles soath. 








Devons. 


‘> G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
R. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire pegs. All steck stered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 

\alestables in the city. Come or write me. 


HORSES. 

















ATKINS STOCK FARM, Birmingham, 

Mich., Shetland Ponies. Exmoor Ponies. 
High class Jersey cattle. Holstein cattle. 
Small Yorkshire swine. Stock for sale. Address 
G. A. WATKINS, 18 McGraw Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 05-3m 





EO. W. STUART & SON, Grand Blanc, 
breeders of pure Clark and _ other 
families of Atwood Merinos. Rams in use, 
Luck 427, Deacon Jr., (G. W. 8. 403), and Luman 
Jr., (G. W. 8. 864.) Also imported and grade 
Percheron horses and Poland-China hogs. 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder: var 

* oughbred Merino Sheep, stered in Yersren 

Register. Rams and ewes for saie of my own biesc 

ing, tog >ther with recent selections from some o 

the best flocks in Vt. Bxamine before porches!» 
elsewhere, lab i-din 


8S. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Oo.. bress-- 


of Vermontand M'chigan registere thorgqug»- 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. 











W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 

s lin°, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
reéistered Se gen sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breecez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 





R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
s Breeder of gshoroughbred American Merino 
sheep, registered#n Vermont and Michigan Regis- 
ters. Rams and ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocksin Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 


HORT & HARRINGTON, breeders of 

Merin») sheep and Poland-China swine. All 
breeding stock recorded. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address A. T. Short, Coldwater, Mich., 
or G. F. Harrington, Paw Paw, Mich. Rams 
sired by Diamond for sale—yearlings, two and 
three years old. 











Snropshire Sheep. 





FLOCK SECOND TO NONE—Cheap as 

the cheapest, quality considered. All 
stock registered. Imp. ram Michigan at the 
head. Address KE. D. Sabin, Hudson, Mich. 








A my return from 
England, about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
Shropshire Rams suiiable 
in quality and breeding 
to head the finest flocks of 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train. Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

as they can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W.J.GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 

er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Sume choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea, sl-ly 


GoC™ LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 











ENRY LESSITER, Grattan, Kent Co., 

breeder of pure unregistered Shropshire 
Sheep and Shorthorn cattle. Correspondence 
solicited. o5-3m 





iH H. HAWLEY, Vernon, Shiawassee Co., 
s breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock either imported or bred from imported 
sheep. a few good rams and ewes for sale. 


J toresirt, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
a Shropshire sheep of registered stock. A 
few ram lambs from Buffalo Bill at reduced rates 
for farmers to improve their flocks. Also a few 
yearlings. s29-ly 








j ¥. RUNDEL, Girmingham, Oakland Co., 
*? © importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire yo Stock registered. I im- 
port my mo direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


J LESSITER, Cole, Oakland Co., breeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steek for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


L. §. DUNHAM, 


Breeder and import- 


. er of 
Shropshire Sheep, 
Concord, Mich. 

LarGeEst flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
Blue Blood 2d at 
head of flock ;shear- 

ed 17% Ibs. of wool; 

q Weight, 275 lbs. at 
2 two years old. Re- 
aid duced rates by ex- 

" press. 











ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
M porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at al! times. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


GCBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
; and dealerin registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 





S W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
s breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 


Rams for sale from imported stock. jly5-6m 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

« Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. f16-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
V tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
priees. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 











HOGS.—Poland-Chinas. 





A VU, BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
edin Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


C A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, Mich., breeder 
a of pure bred Poland-Chinas. Herd took 
first prize in each class competing for, also 
sweepstakes. at Michigan State Fair, 1888. Re- 
cordedin Ohio P. C. R. Pigsnot akin for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recordea 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records, 


EO. I. STRACHAN, Palo, Mich., breeder 

of registered Poland-China swine. Inspec- 
tioninvited. Correspondence solicited. Special 
rates by express. 821-6m 


REENWOOD STOCK FARM. Poland- 
China swine a ee Breeding stock 
recorded in Ohio P. C. Record. Correspondence 
and inspection invited. B. G. BUELL, Little 
Prairie Ronae, Cass Co., Mich. 814-89-ly 


W. INMAN, Ypstlanti, Washtenaw Co. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock br from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited 


H L. ALLEN, Palo, Mich., breeder of regis- 
@ tered Poland-China swine. Young stock 
for sale from prize winners at the State Fair. 
Special rates by express. Write for prices. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
s breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
Stock for sale. Breeding pens,two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je20-ly 
ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich., 
Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock ;ecorded 
in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 
Tecumeeh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


























¥F, CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich.; breederot 

@ registered Poland-hina swine. Young 

stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Write for 
terms. o05-6m 





OBERT NEV«*, Sprivg Water Stock Farm, 
Pierson, Montcalm Co , breederof registered 

Poland-China swine aud high class poultry. 

Write for prices, o5-3m 





EIL FRANOIS, Oakwood, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Poland-China swine of the most 
fashionable strains. Correspondence solicived. 





G. ADAMS, Shelbyville, Mich., breeder of 

@ first-class registered Poland-China swine, 

Won highest laurels at Grand Rapids Fair. 
Write for prices. o5-3m 


RANK KALEY, Portland, breed 
choicest strains ‘of Chester-White rg 
Stock for sale. Write for prices. 8143m_ 





Wolverine Steck Farm! 
AMOS PASMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - > MICH. 


I began breeding Poland-Ch na swine in 1888, 
My Puehases nave all been from the herd of L. 
W.& O. Karnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred bv EB. J. Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin, je15-t£ 





GREENVILLE, MICH, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine. 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock eligible te 
registry. This herd is descended from suck 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson Ne 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred Marek 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. al-tf 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Co., Mich. 





Byron, Shiawassee 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herdis one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed only 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt 
pedigrees. We have now Tor sale a superior lpt 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and ef 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





WE, y 
Todd ImprovedOhesters 
have been crowned 


King in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us m 
be seen avery fine flo 
of Shropshire sheep.Por 
circular containing fal) 
particulars address 
$.H.TOND, Wakeman,O 


Berkshire, Poland-China & Victoria Pigs 


FOR SALE, 
At the FLINT RIVER HERD. 





We have a fine bunchof spring pigs, either 
sex. Several yearling boars and sows. We have 
pigs of all ages and of the three above breeds. 
You can buy pigs from us for less money now 
than any other time of year. We can’t feed 
more than 100 and we have that many and more 
coming. Come and see us if possible; if not 


address 
E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 





Hickory Grove Herd of Poland-Chinas. 
YOUNG STOCK for SALE 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


Pairs not akin can be furnished. Also some 
choice young boars. Stock all from the most 
popular families, and prices very reasonable, 


oe A. A. WOOD, 


05-tf SALINE, MICH. 


Kersley Herd of Poland-Chinas, 
PIGS FOR SALE 


of both sexes, not akin 


The dams are from S. E. Shellenberger «& vc., 
Ohio; J. W. Williams, Indiana: Brink Bros., 
Ohio; and Levi Arnold, Mich. Sires: Genesee 
No. 11439; Silver King 15621, and King’s Magnate 
14787; Ohio Record; and from S. E. Shellenberger 
&Co. A nice -lot of pigs. Prices reasonable. 


Address 
Cc. H. ROCKWOOD, 
Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 





019-2m 





of & BINGHAM 
Breeders and Shippers of 
Pure High Class Poultry, 
Cedar Springs. Mich. White 
Leghorns. Rose and Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns,Black 
Spauish, Silver and White 
Wyandoittes, Langshans, B. 
B. R. Game and Black Afri- 
can Bantams. Twenty prizes 
won at the Michigan State Fair, Sept 9-18, 1889. 


1889. SUMMIT 1890. 


POULTRY FARM, 


A large and thoroughly equipped est ablishment 





The breeding of BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS and SILVER WYANDOTTES « 
specialt 
7 very fine stock on hand for fall and winter 
sales, at reasonable prices. Circulars sent om 
application. Address 


0. F, R. BELLOWS, 


YPSsILANTI,; Mic. 





012-6m 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


oud Duke of Fairview and 

on Hillhurst 62431, out of Young 

Lady Elisabeth, Peri Duchess and 

Also a few cowe ané 

~ peves aire, = hand fev 
distribution. —_, adison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison is on the new Michigan and Oar. 
Railroad. Farix connected with State Talepbo» 





J. 4. MANN, Kulamaseo, Bien, 


LIVE STOCK & REAL RNTATE AUCTIONRER 


Sales made in anv Darts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonadje aod made kuown 
on apr'ination. 








PARUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 





stock all of choice families, All stock recorde 
Write for prices. £26-1) 


M. THORNTON, Northville, Mieh., live 
C. stock and genersgl auctioneer. 





Sales made 
in any part of the caqntzy"at teagonable rates. 
Good references, 








THK MIGHIGAN PARMER 


Now: 16, 1889. 








6 Eee 
——————— 


Dortrp. 
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wu ORK THAT IS BEST. 


Long centuries age, in a famed city 
Across the sea a great cathedral stood, 

A witness to the beauty Art had wrested 
From marble, bronze and wood. 


@ne day the sunlight, through a slanted window, 
Upon a shadowed arch a moment shone, 

Revealing unto those whose eyes were lifted, 
What none had known. 


Th was a sculptured face of such transcendent 
And ntter loveliness, that those who saw 
Deemed they had looked upon a heavenly 
vision— 
And held their breath for awe. 
And day by day, for many years thereafter, 
Men eame from far and near, happy to sit 
And wait beneath the arch for the brief sun ray 
That should illumine it, 
And felt repaid for all their waiting 
If they could catch, just fora moment's space, 
Whereon to speak, to dream, to live, a single 
Swift glimpse of that fair face. 


This is the story: When the great cathedral 
Was being built, one day, with meek respect, 

There came a man, aged and feeble, unto 
The master architect, 


And asked, that of the work so sweet and sacred, 
Some humblest portion might be granted him. 
His feebleness and age compassionating, 
Yet fearing that his dim, 


TWneertain sight and trembling, eager fingers, 
Might mar some fair desig”, some perfect view, 

The master, in the high roof’s vaulted shadows, 
Set him his work to do. 


Day after day, with sweet, untiring patience, 
In his obscure and humble place he wrought, 

From his more highly trusted fellow workers 
Winning scant speech or thought. 


At last, one morning, still and cold they found 
him, 
His right-hand’s cunning gone; the mystic 
grace 
Of death erfolding him, his face upturned 
Unto that other face 


That he had wrought; the face of the one 
woman, 
For so they learned, whom he had loved and 
lost 
In early manhood’s prime, e’er care and sorrow 
His happy path had crossed. 


And as they gazed, the artists and the sculptors, 
The eraftsmen all, whose skill was making fair 
And grand the vast cathedral,onthe beauty 
So strangely carven there; 


*‘Grandest of all!’ they cried; and then they 
whispered, 
“Who works for fame or gold doth something 
miss; 
Unheeding praise or blame, in shadowed silence, 
Love hath wrought this!” 


™ Grandes: of all!’ they cried, “before whose 
perfect 
Ideal beauty all our boastings cease, 
Hail to the love that thus for love's sake only 


Hath wreughbt Art's master-piece!” 


So inthe Temp’e of the Ages, builded 
Out of men’s lives, it comes to every one 
Some day to find there is no work so noble 
As that which love hath done. 
Carlotta Perry, in Independent. 





WINTER APPLES. 
"What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a daneing fire of hickery wood 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek? 


A russet apple is fairto view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened corn-field’s hue, 
Or gol#en hint of a harvest sheaf; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year 
Ia held in a winesep’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard trees, 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 

And the sleepy droning of bumble bees, 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 

And tangled clover and bobolinks, 

Tiger lilies and garden pinks. 


If you've somewhere left. with its gables wide, 
A farm house set in an orchard old, 

You'll see it all in the winter-tide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 

Or a pearmain apple, rnddy and sleek, 

Or a jenneling with a freckled cheek. 
Hattie Whitney, in St. Nicholas for November. 
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THE ELKINSON SILVER. 


A HALLOW E’EN STORY. 

It was a wild night outside. The wind 
howled and whistled round the corners of 
the houze, carrying before it the first snow 
of the season and depositing it here and 
there in great whirling masses. Bot the 
party of yoong people, gathered round the 
bright, open fire in Mr. Eikinson’s northern 
house, cared little just then for the world 
outside. They were twelve in number and 
had met by invitation of Miss Elkinson, the 
only sister of the owner of the house where 
they were assembled, to hear the story of 
her family silver, an exquisite little bit of 
which had been sent to each that day. 

Miss Elkinson was what one would call 
**a dainty little lady.’? Her face, her white, 
wavy hair, and her very finger-tips showed a 
delicate refinement, attractive in itself; but 
beneath that was a strong, helpful, sympa- 
thetic nature that made her the confidant 
and adviser of many of the young people 
with whom she came in contact. Of those 
gathered about her now, there was not ope 
who did not feel that to her was due, in 
some measure, the good that was coming 
out of their own lives; from big Tom Dent, 
whom she had encouraged to struggle man- 
fully and bravely, when misfortune had 
overtaken his father, to little motherless 
Edith Carsov,whom she had narsed through 
a long and tedious spell of sickness. Seated 
in her own particular chair, a Christmas gift 
from her ‘‘ own people,” she smiled on them 
Pleasantly as she said: 

“Te make my story quite story-like, 1 
should begin with ‘Once upon a time;’ but I 
ean make it more dennite still, for the strang- 
est part of it occurred just forty years ago— 
to-day; a long time for you to go back with 
me; but I must take you still further back 
to my childhood, when 1 firat saw and kaew 
anything of the family silver, in the dear 
old Carolina home, where the Kikinsons 
settled before the Revolution. 

“* It was in what was known as the low- 
lands, on the coast, a part of the State 
where the virgin soil proved a mine of wealth 
to those who undertook its cultivation. 
There were others who settled at the time 

the Eikinsons did, and it was not many 
years before the neighborhood was owned 
by wealthy planters and slave-holders. 


that came from England; but that of the 
Elkinsons was greatly increased by my 
grandfather’s marriage. He w¥s @ young 
man of a roving disposition, and, during 
one of his journeys abroad, took unto him- 
self a German wife who brought with her sil- 
ver that was a wonder and a fortune in it- 
self. 
‘As achild I was accustomed to seeing 
much of it in daily use, but the whole of it 
enly on rare occasions. A wedding, a 

Christmas celebration or some other grand 
‘to do,’ as we ealled it, would bring it out 
and dazzle the eyes of the younger members 

of the family.” 

‘* Were yoa not afraid to have it about?’ 

asked Carrie Harter; ‘‘ were you not afraid 

the slaves would steal it?’’ 

**Steal it! No, dear. We had no slaves 
but those whose parents and grandparents 
had been ‘bawned an’ riz on de pl’ntation, 
sir,’ and they wereas proud of their master’s 
possessions as he was himself. They would 
rob his chicken-roost or his ‘watter-million’ 
patch, and would help themselves to any 
eatables when the mistress’ back was turn- 
ed, and to her needles and pins ‘an’ sich;’ 
put when it came to the valuable posses- 
sions on which the family prided itself, they 
were as safe as though locked up in the 
Bank of Eogland. You have little idea of 
the devotion of some of t he old family ser- 
vants to their owners, and of the pride they 
took in the family possessions. 

*‘] shall never forget the day my mother 
called the slaves together—my father was in 
the army—and told them they were free. 
The younger ones, most of them, looked on 
it asa big thing; but it brings the tears to 
my eyes now to recall the way the news was 
received by the older ones. One old man, 1 
remember, stepped forward and said: 

‘** Yer means dat fur true, missus?’ 

‘** Yes, Daniel.’ 

‘**Den who gwine keer fore me an’ my 
chillern? Who gwine fine de brade an’ de 
meat an’ de clo’es an’ sich? Kain’t we neb- 
ber no mo’ long ter Mars John? De good 
Lawd hab mussy. We ain’t no mo’n po’ 
backers, ’cept we done ’long ter de quality 


onct.’ 
‘““*An’ is I gutter leabe de cabin whar 


I’s bawn an’ riz?’ asked one old man; ‘an’ 
de cotton field whar l’s tended nigh onto 
four score year an’ ten, an’ de niggers wot 
done listen ter de banjo wot l’s played? 
Den I reck’n hit’s time fur ole Gabe ter blow 
d3 trumpet an’ tote de ole man off.’ 

‘** Who gwine tend terde chillern wot’s 
a comin’?’ asked one old woman. ‘Ain’t 1 
toted ’em roun’ fru fo’ ginerations, seben- 
teen haide on ’em? Does yer tink I’m gwine 
leabe some udder nigger ter tote my mars- 
ter’s chillern? Reck’n I kin patter roun’ 
some an’ earn my feed.’ 

** But I am drifting away from my story,’”’ 
said Miss Kikinson. ‘‘However, this will 
give you some idea of the relation between 
master and slaves in our family, a3 in many 
others. What belonged to the master in a 
way was felt by the slave to belong to him, 
too; or at least he took pride in it, too. 
‘‘Many atime as a child have listened to 
Mammy Dod,as she proudly told of the grand 
entertainments at which our silver had figured 
in hertime. I wish I could tell more of its 
history before its arrival in this country; but, 
1 am sorry to say, its early history was 
thought of so little consequence as to be 
gradually lost sight of. I was told when 
quite young that most of it was to be mine 
on my wedding-day should I marry before 
my mother died. Life was full of pleasure 
to m2 asagirl. I never knew a sorrow nor 
& care, and when there was a prospect of my 
having a wedding-day, I took it as one of 
the good things it was only natural should 
come to me, feeling almost as though notb- 
ing but joy would come. 

‘*On ‘that Hallow-E’en,’ as I call it, I 
woke in the morning as happy as a bird,and 
as soon as | went down stairs hurried to the 
‘ whispering oak,’ so called because, in a 
hollow place near the ground, little dainty 
notes were deposited from time to time, te!l- 
ing over and over again the old, old story 
that isevernew. Wecalled it a tree, and 
yet it was only the tall trunk of one without 
branches. Before I can remember the orig- 
inal tree had been struck by lightning, and 
later the upper portions had been blown off. 
It was one of two that had stood in front of 
the house and had been great favorites of 
grandmother. Under ordinary circumstances 
the forlorn looking trunk would have been 
cut down; bus in memory of my grandmoth- 
er it was cared for, and as long as I can re- 
member was a mass of luxuriant ivy that 
was ‘athing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 
Here, through the ivy and in the hollow, 
did I place a little missive twice every week, 
finding one there myself the following morn- 
ing. We were impatient lovers, thinking 
two or three days’ separation a terrible thing. 
We lived ten miles apart, and ‘my giant,’ as 
I called him, for he was a tall, powerful man, 
the one to whom I had given my heart,came 
twice a week to see mée,and on certain morn- 
ings, long before I was up, a trusted servant 
was sent to abstract from the old tree the 
note I had left there the night before and to 
deposit one in its place. 

**As I drew out that morning what the 
old tree was guarding for me, a happy little 
laugh escaped me, and I stopped a moment 
to breathe the clear,fresh air that was so ac- 
ceptable that beautiful October morning. 
There had been heavy rains for days,, and it 
was good to see the sun. 

**]T opened the note and fairly danced for 
joy. Hewascoming! He must be with me 
that night, he said, to see that no one looked 
over my shoulder or into the looking-glass 
at midnight but himself. I laughed, I kissed 
the note and hugged it, and then flew to the 
south gallery and seated myself on the jog- 
gling board, my favorite place to think. 
What should I give him as a surprise? My 
mother was north, purchasing my trousseau, 
a portion ef which had already arrived. 
Should I array myself in my various grand 
gowns by turns and appear before him. 
Should [ show him all my grand things? or 
should I—and as the thought came to me I 
decided to take this occasion for showing 
him the family silver that was so soon to be 
mine. 

** My father went off early that morning 
on business; but my cousin, Nettie Cald- 
well, who was visiting me,was quite pleased 
at the idea of displaying the silver, and 
helped me to arrange it, separating the Eng- 
lish and German portions. Of the latter 
there were forks and spoons by the dozens, 
many of the former being odd-looking, two 
or three-tined ones. There were cream 
pitchers and waiters, and a set of solid sil- 





* All of these settlers had family plate 


ver playthings that I had been allowed to 


bring out and use on high days and holidays. 
The Garman jewels had all gone to other 
members of the family, save the diamond 
ring and brooch you have seen me wear and 
the miniature ring Kelle has. The English 
silver all bore the family crest and coat of 
arms, ut perhaps the things I admired 
most among them were six dish-covers. 
They differed in sizo from that for a very 
large meat-dish down, and were not solid, 
of course; but each handle was a miniature 
castle perched on top. They had been pre- 
sented to one of my ancestors by a wealthy 
Scot whose life he had saved, and the eastle 
was an exact representation of that in which 
he had lived. There was a second set of 
coyers, but they were to goto my brother, 
who was then a boy at school in Philadel- 


phia. 
‘Nettie, Mammy Dod and I rubbed, 


cleaned and arranged the silver, and were 
admiring the result of our labors when the 
old woman exclaimed suddenly: 

‘+ * Yere ’e is a’ready, sho’s yu bawn!’’ 

‘*T looked through the window—we were 
on the ground floor—and instantly exclaim- 
ed, indignantly: 

‘** That my giant! 
Mammy Dod?’ 

*** But who is he, Lou?’ asked my cousin. 
‘1 don’t know him; do you?” 

‘*We all watched the stranger as he dis- 
mounted and approached the house. See- 
ing us at the window, he came there instead 
of to the door, and as he asked for my fath- 
er he glanced into the room, and the look I 
saw come into his face made me shudder. 
The man had an expression in the first place 
that was repulsive; but the change at sight 
of all that silver was horribie. The three of 
us {looked at each other when he turned 
away, and then I told Mammy Dod to send 
Steve to meatcnaoce. He was the man my 
father sent on errands of trust, and I now 
ordered him to saddle a horse and follow 
the man, to see where he went, if it took all 
day. 

‘**)s g-tinkin’ ’e’s a hard-lookin’ wite 
man. Yer mistrusts him?’ said Steve, look- 
ing significantly at the silver. 

‘** Yes,’ I replied, ‘I do.’ 

*** Den yer ken count on Stebe ter keep a 
eye on ’im.’ 

‘* When Steve had gone I soon threw off 
the uncomfortable feeling that had possessed 
me, and when my giant arrived I was as 
happy as happy could be. I have wondered 
sioce that my perfect, unalloyed happiness 
did not frighten me; but I accepted it as a 
right without question. Late in the after- 
noon 1 happened to mention the fact that 
my father was to return by a certain road 
and would not be home till after dark. My 
giant sprang to his feet and said he must go 
at once and warn him not to attempt to 
cross the bridge over the lower creek. 

‘Here was an unexpected cloud; but I 
could hardly object to his leaving me on 
such an errand, and he promised to return 
with my father, saying that they would be 
back by ten. He would not listen to my 
suggestion of sending a servant, saying he 
would be better satisfied to go hi-nself. 


** ‘Only a few hours’ separation this time,’ 
he said, ‘and then 1 wil] be back to look over 
your shoulder in the glass at that all-impor- 
tant moment.’ 

‘‘He saw my disappointment, and tried 
to make me look up and laugh; but I only 
shrugged my shoulders and made some sar- 
castic remark that was foolish to begin with, 
and yet I would give half my life to blot out 
those few moments that have haunted and 
embittered many an hour since. Instead of 
encouraging my lover who was about to 
leave me to warn and perhaps save my fath- 
e:’s life, I refused even to smile on him. It 
was alittle thing at the moment, perhaps, 
but it grew into a weight that seemed to be 
dragging me down for years—for that was 
the last time I ever saw my lover alive.’’ 
Kor a moment she ceased speaking, and 
none of those about her ventured to break 
the silence. 

‘*]T have seen persons,’’ she resumed, look- 
ing straight before her into the fire, ‘* whose 
hair has turned white in a single night, and 
I have sometimes wondered that mine did 
not. When my giant had gone, a feeling of 
depression came over me that I could not 
understand. Strangé tosay, I thought little 
of any real danger for my father; but when 
my cousin remarked that she believed there 
was going to be a thunder-sterm, I impa- 
tiently exclaimed that it might detain him. 
** Nettie was very timidin a storm, and, 
for some reason, we wereall rather depressed 
and nervous. 

‘** 1 wish you had not told that man your 
father would not be home till late,’ she said, 
and that reminded me of the silver which 
had not yet been taken upstairs. It was 
kept in two bags, one holding the smaller 
and solid pieces, and the other the larger 
and plated ones. 

‘*T must get Dan to put it away before 
bed-time, I thought; but I had no real fears 
for its safety. Steve had returned not long 
before and reported that he had followed the 
man to the coast, some twelve miles distant, 
and had seen him go on board a schooner. 
My one thought now was to find some way 
of passing the time, for it was getting dark 
and the thunder rumbled heavily and con- 
tinuously in the distance, coming nearer and 
nearer every moment. We were in the 
drawing-room; Nettie, all huddled up in an 
easy-chair, waiting nervously for the storm 
to break over us; I, reclining on a lounge, 
waiting for ten o’clock and my giant, and 
Mammy Dod asleep on a rug on the floor at 
my feet. Neither Nettie orI would touch 
any supper, but I gave orders that some 
should be ready when my father returned. I 
found it impossible to divert Nettie’s 
thoughts from the storm, and so resigned 
myself to waiting fand listening fer any 
sound outside that might denote an earlier 
return than my lover expected; but the 
rumbling of the thunder drowned all other 
sounds. 

‘Ten o’clock came at last, but neither my 
father nor lover came with it, and I grew 
uneasy, and by eleven was so thoroughly 
nervous that I roused Mammy Dod and told 
her that she must do something to stop 
Nettie’s groans and moans or 1 should go 
wild. The storm was now upon us, and in 
half an hour its fury was terrible. I have 
witnessed many severe storms, but,as I look 
back on it, that seems the most awe-inspir- 
ing and terrible of them all. As the light- 
ning blinded me, and made my very fingers 
tingle, I said, nervously: 

** *Close the outside blinds, Mammy Dod 
—the lightning hurts my eyes.’ 


Where are your eyes, 





‘* She had hidden her face in her apron; 
but so accustomed was she to obey, that she 


rose at once. By the time she reached one 
of the windows, a simultaneous flash and 
crash made both Nettie and myself start to 
our feet. The next moment we were on the 
lounge together, waiting for—we knew not 
what—and Mammy Dod was on the floor, 
trembling like a leaf and trying to say some- 
thing. 

*** Are you hurt?’ asked, trembling my- 
self. 

‘** Naw, naw, Miss,’ she said brokenly; 
‘but 1 seen ’im! I seen ’im!’ 

‘** Who?’ I asked, half starting up, and 
thinking of my father and my giant. 

‘**De debbil!’ she said, in a low tone. 
‘It were him, sho’s yer bawn. I seen ’im, 
an’ dis yeram Hallu Ebe. 1’s ergwine ter 
die! I’s ergwine ter die!’ and she added her 
moans to those of my cousin. 


‘** Be quiet, Mammy Dod!’ I almost 
shrieked. Her mention of Hallow-E’en had 
almost paralyzed me. I remembered what 
my lover had said, and knew the clock 
would soon strike twelve. Would he come? 
No, the storm was detaining him, I thought, 
and wildly I yowed the clock should not 
strike until he did. As thisthought came I 
sprang up, and with a quick movement of 
my hand sent the dainty little timepiece 
with a crash to the floor. It was followed 
by a crash and flash that caused Nettie to 
scream and clutch at me wildly, as she said, 
excitedly: 

“*There is some one at the window. 
What shall we do?’ 

‘| too had seen the face at the window 
this time and had recognized it. It was the 
one that had caused me uneasiness in the 
morning. I was struck dumb and motion- 
less with terror, while Mammy Dod began 
to call on the Lord in her own peculiar way, 
and Nettie’s groans sounded like those of a 
lost spirit. Breathlessly 1 waited for the 
next flash. It came, and with it a crash that 
seemed to lift the very house from its founda- 
tions and shake it like a leaf. 1 was watch- 
ing as though fascinated for the face at the 
window; butit was gone. I saw, however, 
the second old oak tree sway and totter and 
fall, like a mighty giant of the woods. IL 
shivered and buried my face in my hands, 
remembering an old negro superstition that 
coupled the destruction of the first tree with 
disaster and tronble in the family. Mammy 
Dod remembered it too, and cried excited- 
ly: 

‘** Good Lawd, sabe us from dat!’ 

‘** Hush!’ I said quickly, as I heard 
sounds in the hall that caused my very blood 
to curdle. The next moment Daniel rushed 
into the room, eyes and mouth wide open 
with terror. ‘Throwing himself on the floor, 
he rolled from side to side, moaning and 
groaning and calling on the Lord to ‘take ’m 
away, take ’m away.’ 

‘* With nerves already strung to the high- 
est pitch, I shook him and ordered him at 
once to rise and stop his nonsense. He in- 
sisted that he could not rise, that he was 
‘spelled,’ and that he was ‘ gwine die sho’ 
fore de year out.’ By dint of questioning 
him repeatedly, I learned that he had ‘seen 
?im sho’, de ole boy, an’ ’edone come close 
ter my hade an’ say some’at wot done spell 
me.’ 

**T saw it all then. Our visitor of the 
morning had returned for the silver, and 
finding Daniel in the room had scared him 
off. I must save the silver. Wild as was 
the storm, I would brave it or anything now 
to save the family silver. 

*** Quick, gifick!? 1 cried; ‘the silver!’ 
and I flew from the room and across the hall 
to ny father’s room for his pistol. Armed 
with that, I went to protect the silver, but 
tound only one bag. The solid silver was 
all gone. I was afraid of nothing then and 
ordered Dan, who had found his feet, to 
rouse the men on the plantation at once. 
The worst of the storm was over by the time 
we had'planned a search for the thief who, L 
was sure, could not have gone far with such 
aload. He would doubtless hide a part to 
be called for later. The necessity of action 
had roused me, and I had thrown aside the 
uncanpy thoughts and feelings that possess- 
ed meso short a time ago. If my giant 
would only come, 1 thought, he would soon 
find the thief,and even as the thought came, 
I looked and saw my father. 

‘** Where is my giant?’ I asked, for, to 
my surprise, my father’s companion was a 
lady from the neighborhood. 


‘*Lovingly and tenderly they tried to 
break the sad news to me, that my giant, in 
saving my father’s life, had sacrificed his 
own; butit proved a blow that well-nigh 
took my own life from me. For months I 
was lovingly watched and cared for by those 
who feared at any moment I might slip from 
them. But God, for some wise purpose, kept 
me here. They took me abroad, where I 
strove for several years to—iorget. I had 
no other interest in life, till a dear old lady 
whom I metin England, by a passing re- 
mark, led me to see I was living a very 
selfish life, ina world full of usefulness for 
such as I. 

**T came back, then, to my old home and 
to the parents whose lives had been sadden- 
ed by grief, and my life soon became full 
of duties that I learned to look onas pleas- 
ures. Life could never be the same, but it 
grew more earnest, as I realized that others 
had and were suffering evin as I had done. 
In time came the war, bringing suffering and 
distress such as you can scarcely realize. At 
its close, poverty and grief surrounded us on 
all sides. Family silver that had been saved 
was now sent north and sold,that its former 
owners might have the necessities of life, or 
might retain in the family the home that had 
been theirs for generations. I had often 
thought of our silver, for in the confusion of 
that terrible night the thief had not been 
traced. What was left of mine, together 
with my brother’s portion, was sold after the 
war to give him capital with which to start 
in business here. 

‘*My father was able to keep and manage 
the plantation himself as long as he lived, 
and soon after he died, my mother died, too, 
and I came here to live with my brother. 
Three years ago we decided to sell the old 
home, and I went to take a last look at it, 
choosing Hallow E’en to be there. You will 
laugh at an old woman’s romantic notions, 
but a atrange fancy possessed me to carry 
away some roots of ivy from the whispering 
oak in memory of the day my giant had told 
me of his love, and had gathered some to 
plant for the ivy-covered home he meant to 
have. 

**T found the vines dying in many places, 
and as though I could not even then sce 





them neglected, began separating the dead 
from the living. It laid bare quite a portion 


of the old trunk, which had rotted badly. 
While I was at work a great piece fell off, 
revealing what upon examination proved to 
be my missing silver and a human skeleton. 

‘* Jast how they got there I do not know, 
for the thief could not have climbed up 
without tearing the ivy so badly it would 
have been noticed. My theory is that he 
was alarmed at once and started to climb 
the second tree, when he had become entan- 
gled in the fallen branches, some of which 
leaned over the whispering oak. In some 
way he had missed his footing, and had fall- 
en into the hollow trunk.’’ 

**How horrible,” said Edith, ‘but you 
must have been delighted to sse your silver 
again.”’ 

‘* Did it not make you feel queer to find it 
as you did?” asked another of the girls who 
had listened eagerly to the story. 

** Rather, yes; but I had another chance to 
feel queer a year later, when,in a curio shop, 
I saw my dish covers. It is needless to say 
I bought them, listening with apparent in- 
terest to the tale the shopkeeper tried to 
tell, of their having belonged to an old Eng- 
lish family. 

‘* You can see them, with the rest of the 
silver, next Wednesday, when it all goes out 
of my possession.’’ 

‘““Why that—” began Edith, and then 
looked at me and blushed, ‘‘will be my wed- 
ding day.’’— Godey’s Lady’s Book. 





Madame de Stael. 


It was a high tribute that the most beauti- 
ful woman in France paid to the most fas- 
cinating of French conversationalists, ** If 
I were queen of France,” said Madame Ro- 
camier, ‘‘[ would command Madame de 
Stael to talk to me al! day long.” This 
gifted woman was once driving with several 
distinguished men. Suddenly they were 
surprised by a violent storm bursting over 
their heads. So absorbed were they by the 
vivacity of her conversation, that no one of 
them had noticed a sign of the gathering 
storm. 

Mr. Hammerton says, in the Jn‘ellectual 
Life, that Madame de Stael obtained her 
literary material almost exclusively by means 
of conversation. When a subject occupied 
her thoughts, she systematically directed to 
it the taik of learned and briliiant men. As 
a fisherman uses a net to catch fish, so she 
used conversation to catch ideas and sugzes- 
tions. 

She would write a brief,rough draft of her 
intended literary project, which she showed 
to a few friends. Their hints were incor- 
porated in the second draft, which was also 
shown to trusted friends. She inserted 
their suggestions in it, and then her secre- 
tary copied the corrected manuscript ov pa- 
per with abroad margin for farther addi- 
tions. 

Daring this process of incubation, the in- 
genious woman made every one of her 
friends talk who was likely to be of aay use 
to her. What she heard she either wrote 
down on a wide margin or incorperated in 
the body of the manuscrip%, 

She used her ears for they were natural 
providers. She used her eyes so little that 
she once said that were it not out of respect 
to custom she would not open the window 
to see the Bay of Naples for the first time, 
whereas she would travel 500 leagues to talk 
with aciever man whom she had never 
met. 

Coleridge tells an aneedote which shows 
that the gifted authoress could descend to 
the duplicity of a ‘‘society’’ woman. 
Coleridge was sitting one day with Ma- 
dame de Staelin her London house, when 
her man servant entered and asked if she 
should receive Lady Davey. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed, raising her 
eyebrows and shrugging her shoulders; ‘* O, 
my friend, do pity me! What shall I do? I 
detest her. She is insupportable!’’ 

But Lady Davey was admitted, and Ma- 
dame de Stael flung her arms around her, 
kissed heron both cheeks, pressed her to 
her bosom and told her she was enchanted 
to see her. 
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Camp Cooking. 

Oar larder contained four hard-boiled 
eggs, Six ham sandwiches, about a dozen 
water crackers, a large piece of cheese, some 
salt and pepper, and a few winter apples. 
Our creels were tolerably well filled with 
trout, and one of the party (1 won’t say 
which one) had a small flask of whiskey. 
Tne Professor began diving into the pockets 
of his canvas shooting-coat, and produced, 
first, his catch, then some fine large deer- 
tongue mushrooms he had gathered in a 
pasture hard by, two splendid bunches of 
mint, a hatfal of sour-grass or sheep sorrel, 
some cowslip plants, a huge bunch of water- 
cresses, two sandwiches, and a smaliftin can 
containing a thick, dark fluid. Carefully 
depositing these articles on the grass 
beside our somewhat scanty supply, he 
began giving directions which all cheerfully 
followed. 

First, a dozen fine trout were drawn and 
washed in the stream, then several forked 
or pot-sticks were cut and sharpened, and a 
trout was firmly impaled on the forked end 
and fastened over the fire, that had, by this 
time, burned down to a bed of glowing coals. 
While we wefe watching the trout broil, the 
Professor took the whiskey flask, bunch of 
mint, and two of our drinking cups down to 
the stream, where he carefully bruised the 
mint between two stones, partly filled the 
cups with water, added some whiskey and 
some lumps of sugar found in the never- 
tailing shooting-coat, put in the mint,stirred’ 
the decoction with a twig,and passed around 
as delicious a julep as I have ever tasted. 
Then, with his hunting knife, he peeled 
some huge rings off a white birch tree, and 
made a fine set of plates redolent with the 
perfame of the forest, clean and white as 
only birch bark can be, ready to receive the 
smoking trout now done to a turn. The 
broiled spotted beauties were salted, pepper- 
ed, and served piping hot on the bark 
plates, garnished with water-cress, and eat- 
en with some of the bread taken from our 
sandwiches. While we were discussing the 
first course, the Professor had taken four of 
the largest trout, wrapped them carefully in 
paper, and deposited them in the hot ashes 
of the camp fire. He then placed the slices 
of ham from the sandwiches on the rustic 
toasting forks or twigs, and held them over 
the coals to broil. Don’t be shocked, gentle 
reader. Broiled ham that has already been 
boiled is a treat, and so we found it, and all! 
enjoyed it, I can assure you. It was eaten 
with the mushrooms that had been toasted 








bread. Then, the trout were taken from the 
ashes nicely cooked, and our stock of apples 
put in their place to bake. Here, the Pro- 
fessor’s skill came in again. He carefully 
removed the we)l-roasted fish, separated the 
flesh from the bones, placed it on a large 
bark plate, added the sour grass and cow- 
slips, salted and peppered it well, used a lit- 
tle sprinkling of whiskey in place of vine- 
gar, and topped the whole off with the hard 
boiled eggs cut in thin slices with a sharp 
bunting knife, and proceeded to serve the 
most palatable of all camp dishes, a trout 
salad, after which we partook of our baked 
apples, followed with the crackers and 
cheese, when our tin drinking cups, which 
had been filled with water and placed on the 
fire, were now lifted off, smoking hot, anda 
small portion of the black contents of the 
Professor’s mysterious tin can was added, 
and we were regaled with a steaming cup of 
a8 fine old Java coffee as could be farnished 
in any club in the country. The contents of 
the can, the Professor explained, was a 
French preparation of coffee, milk and sugar 
that he discovered while abroad, and had 
prevailed on a New York grocery firm to im- 
port and keep on hand for the benefit of 
their sporting customers, 

A mint julep, broiled trout, with water- 
cress, and bread and butter; broiled ham, 
with mushrooms, trout Salad, baked apples, 
crackers and cheese, and coffee. What a 
dinnex! 

After this sumptuous repast we stretched 
ourselves upon the grass and enjoyed our 
pipes during the progress of digestion. 
What sportsman ever had dyspepsia? We 
voted the Professor a tramp, and | for one 
resolved never to forget his lesson in camp 
cooking, which I will show you, if you will 
join me on the banks of Lake Edward be- 
fore King Winter locks this beautiful shee: 
of water and its singing tributaries in his 
icy fetters for half a year.— Nature. 
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A Story of Joseph Jefferson’s Youth. 


From the autobiography of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, begun in the November Century, we 
quote the following: ‘‘Springfisld being 
the capital of Illinois it was determined to 
devote the entire season to the entertain- 
ment of the members of the legislature. 
Having made money for several weeks 
previous to our arrival here, the manage- 
ment resolved to hire a lot and build a 
theatre. This sounds like a large under- 
taking, and perhaps with their limited 
means it was arash step. I fancy that my 
father rather shrunk from this bold enter- 
prise, but the senior partner (McKenzie) was 
made of sterner stuff, and his energy being 
quite equal to his ambition, the ground was 
broken and the temple erected. 

‘The building of the theater in those days 
did not require the amount of capitai that it 
does now. Folding opera chairs were un- 
known. Gas was an occult mystery, not yet 
acknowledged asa fact by the unscientific 
world in the West; a second-class quality of 
Sperm oil was the height of any manager's 
ambition. The footlights of the best theaters 
in the Western country were composed of 
lamps set in a ‘float’ with the counter- 
weights. When a dark stage was required, 
or the lamps needed trimming or refilling, 
this mechanical contrivance was made to 
sink under the stage. I believe ifthe theater, 
or ‘devil’s workshop,’ asit was sometimes 
called, had suddenly been illuminated with 
the same material now in use, its enemies 
would have declared that the light was fur- 
nished from the ‘Old Boy’s’ private gas- 
ometer. 

‘““The new theater when completed was 
about ninety feet deep and forty feet wide. 
No attempt was made at ornamentation; and 
as it was unpainted, the simple line of archi- 
tecture upon which it was constructed gave 
itthe appearance of a large dry-goods box 
with aroof. Ido not think my father, or 
McKenzie, ever owned anything with a roof 
until now, so they were natarally proud of 
their possession. 

‘*In the midst of their rising fortunes a 
heavy blow fell upon them. A religious re- 
vival was in progress at the time, and the 
fathers of the church not only launched forth 
against us in their sermons, but by some po- 
litical maneuver got the city to pass a new 
law enjoining a heavy license against our ‘un- 
holy’ calling; I forgot the amount, but it was 
large enough to be prohibitory. Here was a 
terrible condition of affairs—all our available 
funds invested, the legislature in session, 
the town full of people, and by a heavy li- 
cense denied the privilege of opening the 
new theater. 

**In the midst of their trouble a young 
lawyer called on the managers. He had 
heard of the injustice, and offered, if they 
would place the matter in his hands, to have 
the license taken off, declaring that he only 
desired to see fair play, and he would ac- 
cept no fee whether he failed or succeeded. 
The case was brought up before the council. 
The young lawyer began the harangue. He 
handled the subject with tact, skill, and 
humor, tracing the history of the drama from 
the time when Thespis acted in a cart to the 
stage of to-day. He illustrated his speech 
with a number of anecdotes, and kept the 
council in a roar of laughter; his good humor 
prevailed, and the exorbitant tax was taken 
off. 

‘*This young lawyer was very popular in 
Springfield,and was honored and beloved by 
all who knew him, and, after the time of 
which I write, he held rather an important 
position in the Government of the United 
States. He now lies buried near Springfield, 
uoder & monument commemorating his 
greatness and his virtues—and his name was 
Abraham Lincoln!” 





An Old-Fashioned Apple Bee. 


The march of improvement has swept out 
of existence many an old-time institution, 
and the boys and girls of to-day, who play 
croquet and lawn tennis, in ravishing cos- 
tumes of stripes and checks, would doubtless 
turn up their noses at the mention of the 
apple bees, and the huskings, and the rais- 
ings, which were such a source of enjoy ment 
to their fatners and mothers. 

Once it used to be considered necessary 
for every family to lay in yearly a stock of 
dried apples for the construction of a com- 
modity, formerly supposed to be edible, and 
which went by the name of dried-apple pie. 
It was a highly respectable production, and 
though it was often swallowed with a wry 
face, like a purgative pill, no table was ever 





over the coals, and the remainder of our 








ey 
housekeeper could fall back ‘when a ¢ 
emergency arose, 

Canned apples and evaporated apples h, 
superseded it, and its familiar tan-colony 
countenanee is seen no more; but its eit 
remains to cheer us. ao" 

In the early fall of the year every hogy, 
keeper began to dry apples. The first Wind 
falls of the season were utilized; the wo... 
and knotty places cut out with care 
halved and quartered and cored, Sivan 
strung on a string, about two yards “ 
and their festoons decorated the sunny - 

of the farmhouse anti] the frost came, nee 
the wasps and flies took their late vacation 
season in buzzing over the festoons afore. 
said, and sucking up such juices as the sup 
had left in the remains of the fruit. ; 

In large families, where an extra SUpply of 
pie-making substance was needed, it was the 
cuntony every fall to have “apple bees,” o/ 

apple parings,’’ as th j 
Pn 8, ey are Sometimes 

A fine evening in September or October 
was selected,and all the young people in the 
neighborhood were invited to be present 
Care was exercised not to pass over any nn 
in giving the invitations, for it was a terrible 
**slight’’ to be left out of a merry-making 
of that kind. 

The big kitchen was the place of opera- 
tion. All the tubs and baskets in the house 
were filled with apples yellow and apples 
red, and the young men who owned paring 
machines were out in force,each one anxious 
to outdo the other, and/thus gain favor ip 
the eyes of the admiring young girls wo 
did the coring and the Stringing. 

What a merry company it was. How the 
laugh and joke and song rang out, ana the 
machines whizzed off the curly parings and 
sent them spinning over the big table, and the 
girls there threw them over their shoulders, 
and looked blushingly back to see if they 
had assumed the form of the first letter of 
the name of their favorite young man. 

And when the tubs and baskets had been 
emptied, and the string of apples hung from 
the frames, all ready to be given to the fin- 
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evening, everything was cleared away, and 
the tables were spread with a feast fit for a 
king, and the hostess dealt out the baked 
beans and Indian pudding with a lavish 
hand, and each young man waited on his 
best girl, and paid her compliments while he 
passed the doughnuts, and looked love int 
her eyes while he held theslippery pumpkin 
pie plate for her to divide the piece for then 
both, and when he saw the blush on her 
cheek and felt the touch of her soft fingers 
on his hand as she passed him the pie, he 
couldn’t tell whether he was eating nectar 
or sole leather—and, what was more, he 
didn’t care. 

And when the supper was over, and the 
old-time games of blind man’s buff, and Co- 
peuhagen, and hunt the slipper, were in ful! 
blast, how the winged hours flew by,and no 
body noticed that it was long past midnight 
before the gay revelers separated, and toor 
their way homeward by the light of 
moon. 

Matches were made at apple bees, hears 
were lost and hearts were found; barrels of 
dried apples were given to the world, ani 
busy housewives surveyed with pride the 
results of the evening’s labors, as displayed 
next morning on the frames hung up in ever 
available place where the sun would be lize 
ly to fall. 

And when winter came and the fruits « 
the summer were all gone, and the custard 
and the mince pie had palled on their taste 
the dried apple came manfully to the front, 
and having been stewed and sweetened ani 
spiced and put between the layers of crust 
it was baked; and if aman had good cou: 
age and good teeth and faith in an overru! 
ing Providence, which was bound to se 
him safely through under any circumstances, 
he might manage to worry down a piece 0! 
that pie, and still live!l—Kate Thorn, 
New York Weekly. 


Egyptian Mummy Portraits. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie, the well known 
Egyptian archeologist, has discovered a 
Hawara, in the Faycum district of Egypt, 3 
number of mummies which have portraits! 
the deceased inmates painted on thin wood- 
eu panels let into the front top of the mum- 
my-case. These portraits show considerable 
artistic skill,the expression of the dead being 
faithfuliy rendered. They are painted with 
wax for a medium instead of oil, and the 
suggestion is that the mummies were kept 
in the homes of their surviving relatives for 
many years, presumably until a new genera- 
tion having less interest in them had sprung 
up. Then the mummies were taken out 
and buried. Thay belong to the Roman 
period, and date back 1,700 years ago or 
more. One of the most interesting is a por- 
trait of one Artemidorus, who appears to have 
been apoet or philosopher, a man of note. 
His head in the portrait is erowned with 
bay or myrtle, if not olive, the gilt leaves 
being small enough for myrtle which grew 
in Egypt. Samples of these mummy-cases 
were exhibited by Mr. Petrie in the Ezyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, a few months ago, They 
included persons of various ages and quailty, 
some of the female portraits showing signs 
of wealth and personal comeliness. Among 
other interesting articles exhibited were the 
fragments of one of the seated colossi seen 
by Herodotus at the Lake Mceris, and many 
relics of Egyptian life in that period,such ss 
domestic utensils, shoes, dolls for chiluren, 
a model of a sedan chair, jewels, clothing, 
and so on. It shouli also be meationed 
that Mr. Petrie has discovered and brought 
home an interesting papyrus of the second 
book of Homer’s Llliad, dating from the first 
century B.C. It was found buried in the 
ground under a skull which retained a lock 
of thedark hair of the dead owner. Mr. 
Petrie, we understand, will resume his ex- 
cavations in the future. While upon this 
subject we may mention that a company has 
been formed in Philadelphia to bore inio the 
pyramids by means of the diamond rock- 
drill. It is hoped in this way to penetrate 
the mystery of these enormous structures. 


We trust, however, that if the project is car- 
ried out, it will be accumplished in a rever- 
ent and scientific spirit. We may add that 
another company has been raised to explore 
the old Inca burial-grounds in the Province 
of Cuzco, in Peru, and a concesssion has 
been granted for the purpose. — Cassels. 
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The way to make money is to save it. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia is the most economical medicine 
to buy, as it is the only medicine uf which can 
be truly said, ** 100 aoses one dollar.” Do not 
take any other preparation if you have decid- 





complete without it, and it was always a 
reserve force, upon whieh the sorely pressed 


ed to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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DAINTY BUT DAN 








Her enchanting little boo 

From beneath her jaunty 
Ventured out; 

That she knew its witchin 

Without meaning any ha 
Who could doubt? 


So I wooed the charming 

First enchanted, as I saic 
By her boot; 

Now, alas! I'm well awa 

Boots and tempers seldoy 
Built to suit. 


For our friendship ripen 

And before a year was p2 
We were wed. 

Now both boots and othe 

Recklessly she often élin 
At wy head. 
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pAINTY BUT DANGEROUS. 


- enchanting little boot 
n beneath her jaunty suit 
Veutured out; 
rhat she knew its witching charm, 
Without meaning any harm, 
Who could doubt? 


&o I wooed the charming maid, 
First enchanted, as I said, 
By her boot; 
New, alas! I’m well aware 
Boots and tempers seldom are 
Built to suit. 


Yor our friendship ripened fast, 
And before a year Was past 

We were wed. 
Sow both boots and other things 
kleasly she often slings 
At wy head. 


Tr 


—Somerville Journal. 








4 \ERY CLEVER WOMAN. 


gomething About Mrs. FP. L. Collins, Who 
Is Said to Be the Leading Chirograph- 








ical Expert of the Country—Won- 
derfully Written Addresses. 

e many million pieces of mail 

vyhich pass through the hands of 
be post-office officials there are many 
vhioh are illegibly addressed, others 
nave the wrong State orcity, and others 
possess nothing which can give a clew 
to aid in ascertaining the wishes of the 
sender 
lo decipher the illegible addresses, to 
the addresses, and to start the 
jetterson the right track for delivery 
the task of one of the divisions of the 
Office Department in this city, says 
Washington Post. The results aoc- 
gomplished are marvelous. Halfa mills 
jon letters misdirected and otherwise 
lacking in the address reach the office 
gnnually. Of this amount from 85 to 95 
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s are not opened, and to decipher 
the bandwriting on some of them would 
puzzle an ordinary person for a month. 
And yet there are chirographical ex- 
perts in the Dead-Letter Office to whom | 
the reading of all the modern languages, 
as expressed on envelopes, besides @ | 
good many of the dead ones, isa pecul- | 

r ft leasure. 

They are ladies, of course. A man 

uld not fill the position. He would 

ke up a letter with an indecipherable 
it and wrestle with it for | 
about two minutes, and then in all like- 
libood he would swear for ten minutes 
or more, say that a person who oouldn’t 
write any better had no business to be 
sending letters, and conclude by allow- | 
tng the letter to go to the Dead-Letter | 
Office to be opened. | 

But the ladieg who look after this | 
work are more patient. They have been | 
at it so long and have acquired such ex- | 

ertness in dealing with the foolishly | 
i illegibly-directed letters that it | 
does not require long to pass on each 
one. Mrs. P. L. Collins isin charge of | 
this work, and by years of experience in | 

lind reading is entitled to be ranked 
as the leading chirographical expert of | 
the country. 

In all cases where the correct address | 
is ascertained and the letter delivered, 
§ request is made for the envelope, and | 
it is usually returned to the depart- 
tment. Some of them are curious sam- 
ples of chirography and _ stupidity, 
while others show that the fool-killer 
has little hope fora vacation for some 
time. Some people like to play jokes 
end think itfunny to write the names 
dT parties with whom they are corre- 

nding backwards. To decipher 
io is easy, and the letter is de- 
livered. Other witty persons like to 
show their smartness by writing puz- 
giing addresses. ‘The old chestnut of 
writing a name under another and over 
he address is common, and the @4- 
dress: ‘“‘Wood, John, Mass.,” each be- 
low the other, isso common that John 
Underwood, Andover, Mass., receives 
his mail as quickly as if the address 
was legibly and sensibly written. 

Mrs. Collins takes special pride in the 
fone letter, which was ad- 
‘3 Calverly Parade, Tunbr—.” 
The party had evidently been inter- 
rupted in writing the last name. There 
was nothing in the envelope to give @ 
clew as to where it should go. There 
was a five-cent stamp on the letter, and 
it was evidently intended for some 
foreign country. The expert remem- 

that Tunbridge Wells, Eng., 

1 garrison town, and that, in all 
od, it contained a street such as 

ne named. The letter was for- 
rded there, and delivered to the 

‘ty for whom it was intended. 

ther letter addressed to Messrs. 

mbard & Odier contained no other di- 
rection. A ten-cent stamp showed that 
itwas a foreign letter, and the expert 
happened to know that the firm were 
bankers at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The association of names led to the 
(delivery of a letter addressed to Goose 
bay, N. C., toits proper destination at 
Duck Bay, N. C., while by rapid reading 
’ letter addressed ‘“Man of York, Amer- 
ica,” was made to read Manayu.k, and 
properly delivered. 

The fact that Fargo is the only city in 
Dakota that possesses a large mail-box 
system led to the delivery of letters ad- 
dressed to box 893, Dakota. 

Another letter, which was delivered 
correctly, was addressed simply to St. 
Francis River, Ark., ia care of the bridge 
watchman. There is no such post-office 
in Arkansas, and as there are any num- 
ber of bridges across the St. Francis 
‘iver it was a pretty difficult matter to 
decide where it should go. 

Mrs. Collins was familiar with the 
Country, and she knew that the Memphis 
& Little Rock railroad crossed the river 
near a villagecalled Madison. The letter 
Was thereupon sent to that place, and it 
turned out to be correct. Instances of 
this kind are numerous, and many let- 
ers that are insufficiently addressed 
reach the parties for whom they are in- 
‘ended solely through the efforts of 
these experts. 


ss on 


He Heard the Poet Laureate. 

Dr. Buckley tells a story in the Christian 
Advocate about his following Tennyson 
years ago through the South Kensington 
Museum, hoping to hear him speak. For 
two mortal hours and a half he did this 
Without suecess. “At last he made signs 
4sif he was abouttodoso. Hoping to hear 
some criticism of a painting we listened in- 
tently, and these memorable words fell 
trom the lips of England’s poet laureate: 
You take care of the children while I go 
&nd get some beer.’ ”” 





Knowing and Not Knowing. 

“Well, what do you know?” asked the 
Wyer of an unsatisfactory witness. 

‘tere are some things I know and some 
ches I don’t know,” said the witness. 
Then tell us some of them.” “Well, I 
7 Ow a lawyer who’s got a pocket-book full 
ney but I don’t know who it belongs 
~ “I move, your honor, that this wit- 
688 be committed for contempt.”’ 


BETRAYED BY A WOMAN. 


Surrounded in the Night by Federal Sol- 
diers and Killed After a Fierce Strug- 
gle—The Story as Told by a Mem- 
ber of the Raider’s Staff. 


Perhaps no cavalry officer of the Con- 
federate army was more popular than 
General John H. Morgan, of Kentucky. 
His troops idolized him, for no one was 
more gallant or considerate in the treat- 
mentof hismen. His tragic death and 
the capture of his personal staff at Green- 
ville, Tenn., on the 4th day of Septem- 
ber, 1864, was thus narpated to the Co- 
lumbia (8. C.) correspondent of the St. 
— Globe-Democrat by Captain James 

gers, now a resident of Abbeville, S. 
C., who wasa member of General Mor- 
gan’s staff, and was present on the oc- 
casion of his death: 

“On the 8d day of September, 1864,” 
said Captain Rogers, ‘‘General Morgan, 
attended by his staff, consisting of Cap- 
tain Albert G. Withers, Captain H. B. 
Clay, Major Garrett and myself, started 
from Carter’s Station, Tenn., in com- 
mand of about 1,500 cavalry, composed 
in part of the brigades of Cantrell, Gill- 
ner and Everett, and a regiment from 
General Vaughn’s brigade, in command 
of General Bradford and a section of 

rtillery. Greenville was reached about 
= o’clock on the evening of the 8d. 
Tho troops were quartered in and around 
the town, with headquarters at Mrs. 
Williams’, whose residence was situated 
in the eastern portion of the town. 
Colonel Bradford was ordered to picket 
all roads leading in the direction of 
Bull’s Gap, the stronghold of the enemy, 
as it was well known that General Gillam, 
with about 8,000 well-mounted men, was 
atthat place. It was the p.cpose of 
General Morgan to move at three 
o’clock on the morning of the 4th of 
September, and to attack the enemy as 
soon as he could reach him; but at 


| about one o’clock on the morning of the 


4th a terrible rain began to fall, in con- 
sequence of which General Morgan 
countermanded his orders to move at 
three a.m. Onthe nightof the 3d an 
old resident of Greenville came to the 
house of Mrs. Williams, approached 
Major Garrett and I while we were sit- 
ting on the front piazza of the house, 
and informed us that the junior Mrs. 
Williams had left the town. As it was 
known that her husband was with the 
Federal command at Bull’s Gap, he be- 
lieved that she intended to betray Gen- 
ers] Morgan, if possible. The General 


| was immediately informed of this, and 


at once notified the officers in charge of 
the outposts. In the meantime Mrs. 
Williams was looked after, but could 
nowhere be found. Having implicit 
confidence in the officers in charge of 
the pickets, General Morgan and staff 
retired for the night. 

“As before stated, 


at about one 


| o’clock the rain came down in torrents. 


The couriers and orderlies were 
quartered in the back piazza or portico 
of the house. General Morgan, ever 
mindful of the comfort of his men, had 
gone down-stairs and moved the boys 
inside of the lower hall. The house 
was a large double brick, with four 
rooms on each floor, the second story 
being reached by a winding stair- 
way. The General occupied the upper 
front room on the right. Captain With- 
ers and Major Garrett occupied rooms, 
the one opposite Captain Clay and my- 
self, the other in the rear of the 


|General’s room. All was quiet until 


about daylight on the 4th, when the 
writer was asked the cause of so much 
firing. It being very unusual, I ap- 
proached the back window and found 
that the back garret and back yard were 
filled with Federals, who were having a 
regular duel with the orderlies and cour- 
jers below. Notime wasto be lost. I 
ran out and looked in the General’s 
room, and came in collision with Miss 
Rembought, a sister of the Mrs. Williams 
who had deserted and betrayed us the 
night before. Miss Rembought was go- 
ing to General Morgan’s room to inform 
him of the presence of the enemy. Gen- 
eral Morgan was up and dressed in a 
minute, and, accompanied by Major Gar- 
rett and myself, left the house. We first 
went toasmall church situated on the 
left and front of the yard. Finding that 
we could not conceal ourselves here the 
General sent Major Garrett to the en- 
trance from Main street tosee if it was 
possible to make an exit by that route. 
Iand a Mr. Johnson, who was clerk for 
the Adjutant-General, remained with 
General Morgan. We crossed from 
the front yard of the premises to 
the garden of the old hotel, which occu- 
pied the southeast corner of the square. 
From the rear we passed into a 
small vineyard. By this time those of 
the staff who had remained in the house 
were captured, and the whole town 
seemed alive with Yankee soldiers. 
While in the vineyard we were sur- 
rounded, and General Morgan was killed 
after the whole party had surrendered. 
The old story that he fought until death 
is absolutely untrue, as none of the 
party fired a shot. The General’s body 
was then thrown across a horse in front 
of a cavalryman, who paraded the 
streets, shouting: ‘Here’s your horse- 
thief! etc. Those of us who were capt- 
ured and the General’s body were re- 
moved to the top of the hill, west of 
Greenville, where we met Gillam and 
his command. By this time the cloth- 
ing had nearly all been stripped from 
his body, and he lay like a hog in his 
wallow, covered with blood. General 
Gillam, however, righted this indignity 
as he should. He had the body placed 
in an ambulance, and in change of Cap- 
tain Withers, Clay and myself it was 
brought back to the Williams residence, 
where it was washed, dressed and left 
for removal by the Confederates. The 
officers of the staff were afterward re- 
moved to Knoxville, from thence to 
Chattanooga, and in transit from the lat- 
ter place to Nashville made their escape 
from the cars. 


Something About Cold-Sores, 
So-called fever-sores, otherwise known as 
herpes, and as cold-sores, appear frequently 
on the lips, at the junction of the mucous 
membrane and the skin. They commence 
as small vesicles, containing a clear tluid. 
This fluid afterward becomes thicker, until 
finally a crust is formed, which falls off in 
from eight to fourteen days, and recovery is 
then complete. In some persons these cold- 
sores recur again and again, and without 
apy assignable cause. Sometimes they ap- 
pear during the course of certain acute dis- 

eases, such as malaria or pneumonia 





And Now They Wonder. 

The fishermen of the world have been 
scooping up the fish of the sea, big and little, 
with every appliance human ingenuity could 
invent, and without the least care for con- 
sequences, and zow they are wondering 
‘what on earth is the matter with certain sorte 
of fish that they can no longer be caught. 
It never occurred to them that a cistern 
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THE STRANGER'S STORY. 


The Light Went Out in Time to Save It 
from Becoming Tragic. 

A long silence had fallen on the group 
around the little stove in the back of the 
Oklahoma dry-goods store, says the New 
York Sun. Each of the rough citizens 
had told his story or related some ex- 
perience which once befel him, and the 
silence that followed an incredible 
yarn of Hon. Jim Jenks was intense. 

The stranger from the East had 
listened throughout in a listless, wan- 
dering manner, and yawned exceedingly 
when the others laughed. The silence 
thickened with the smoke, and as they 
looked at one another in the growing 
darkness for encouragement to break it 
Mr. Mike Swipes, with a slight hem, 
said: 

‘‘Wal, now, we’ve all hed our say. Let 
the stranger say suthin’.” 

All eyes were turned toward the 
stranger who had come from the East. 
He pleaded ignorance of a good story, but 
they persisted. They weren't particular. 
After a moment’s deliberation, during 
which allsnugly placed themselves in 
their favorite attitudes, the stranger 
consented, and began in a monotonous 
and sing-song voice as follows: 

“One dark, black night a band of rob- 
bers gathered around ao camp fire 
in the heart of the Hartz mount- 
ains, in Germany. They had just 
returned from a plundering expe- 
dition, and were resting them- 
selves. The camp-fire threw a flicker- 
ing light on the weird scene. The cap- 
tain of the band was standing in the 
shadow, leaning against a tree, his 
hands resting on his gun. His eyes 
were benton the ground, and his face 
bore a troubled expression. Suddenly 
he jturned, and walking to where his 
lieutenant stood, said to him: 

** ‘Scuddy, my boy, tell me a thrilling 
story.’ 

*‘Souddy settled himself on a log seat, 
and told the following thrilling tale: 

** ‘One dark, black night a band of rob- 
bers gathered around a camp fire in the 
heart of the Hartz mountains, in Ger- 
many. They had just returned from a 
plundering expedition, and were resting 
themselves. The camp fire threw a 
flickering light on the weird scene. 
The captain of the band was standing in 
the shadow, leaning against a tree, his 
hands resting on his gun. His eyes 
were bent on the ground and his face 
bore a troubled expression. Suddenly 
he turned, and walking to where his 
lieutenant stood, said to him: ‘‘Scuddy, 
my boy, tell me a thrilling story.” 
Souddy settled himself on a log seat and 
told the following thrilling tale: 

“One dark, black night a band of 
robbers gathered around a camp fire in 
the heart of the Hartz mountains, in 
Germany. They had just—’” A sud- 
den click was heard in the store, fol- 
lowed in quick succession by two more 
clicks. Silence again fell on the group. 
The little oil lamp which had hitherto 
lighted the scene went out, and all was 
dark. Somebody struck alight, and in 
the glare it was found that the stranger 
had @isappeared. 

‘“‘Huh,” muttered the Hon. Jim Jenks, 
as he pocketed his shooting-iron. ‘He 
saved his skin this ’ere time.” 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


The Shameful Imposition Practiced on a 
Good Samaritan. 


A poorly-dressed old man was last 
night feebly and painfully trying to 
make his way down the narrow stairway 
of the Park p elevated railway 
tion, says the,/New York Times. Me 
was just ahead of a crowd of passengers 
coming outofatrain. Finding the way 
blocked by the slow-moving old fellow 
the impatient people crowded him aside 
and squeezed past. As each one brushed 
by a deep groan came from the thin lips, 
and he held on to the hand-rail to keep 
from falling. 

About half the crowd had passed and 
noone seemed to notice him further 
than to give him a cold look, when a 
bright-faced, sympathetic young man 
took him gently by the arm and said 
kindly: 

“*T see you are in distress; let me as- 
sist you down the stairs.” 

With a grateful look the old man 
leaned on the strong arm and was 
helped down to the street, a groan and 
@ peculiar scratching and crackling 
sound from the old man’s side accom- 
panying each step. 

With tears and in a weak voice he ex- 
plained that he was suffering from two 
broken ribs. It was these that, in rub- 
bing together, made the peculiar crack- 
ling sound and gave him excruciating 
pain. He had been knocked down and 
stepped on by ahorse somewhere up- 
town during the morning, and in the 
confusion of the accident he lost ninety 
cents—all the money he had. He had 
no dinner, was hungry, in pain and 
wanted to get to his home in Jersey. 

The kind-hearted young man listened 
to the story, and then quietly slipped a 
half dollar into the withered hand. 

“You can get some one to help you to 
the ferry,” he said, and hurried away. 

“God bless you! Oh, God bless you!” 
fervently replied the old man. 

But when the good Samaritan was a 
half block away it occurred to him that 
the man ought to go toa hospital in- 
stead of to Jersey. So he went back. 
Just as he was about to speak another 
down train came around thecorner. The 
young man was almost paralyzed with 
astonishment to see the old one run to 
the steps and leap up them three at a 
time. Then he suddenly realized that 
the crackle-ribbed old rascal was a fraud, 
and had gone up to “work” another 
Sympathizer. He let him go, but is still 
wondering how the rib-cracking sound 
was made. 

A Charming Kentucky Yarn. 

There comes from Kentucky a really 
charming story. Early last spring a 
turkey hatched a large brood of young. 
The farmer who owned the hen and 
brood placed a bellon the mother, and 
the young, after they ceased to instinct-% 
ively follow their feathered parent, by 
force of habit continued to follow 
bell. The farmer, observing this, 
the bell from the hen, aad, when 
hoed his tobacco, tied it about his own 
neck. The young turkeys then followed 
him up one row and down another, eat- 
ing the worms from the plants. They 
did the work of five men and saved the 
crop. 

Pigs That Milk a Cow. 

J. L. Grant, of Wapping, Conn., calls pub- 
lic attention to his pigs. There are halfa 
dozen of them, and they know more than all 
the rest of the pigs in Connecticut. Mr. Grant 
was not aware how smart his pigs were 
until, having noticed that one of his cows 
gave less milk than she was wont to do, he 
investigated the mystery. He found that 
the pigs were milking the cows regularly. 
They were only eight weeks old, but they 
are long enough by standing on their hind 
legs to milk the cow, which is short, quite 
handily. The cow does not mind it. 





MR. DEPEW’S CHAIRS. 


A Hamorous Incident That Conveys a 
Lesson in Advertising. 

“Ever hear how Chauncey M. Depew 
got the ship-chair he used on his last 
trip to Europe?” asked a member of the 
Consolidated Exchange. 

The New York World had not heard, 
and the broker proceeded to unfold. 

The day before his departure Mr. De- 
pew and a friend were walking 
on Fourth avenue. In @ conspicuous 
place on the sidewalk in front of a small 
furniture store were two ship-chairs, 
each bearing a placard inscribed: ‘‘Sold 
to Chauncey M. Depew.” 

Mr. Depew oaught sight of the 
chairs, and, scratching his chin a mo- 
ment, said: 

“By Jove, I had almost forgotten 
about these pesky chairs. Got to take 
’em right along now or Il not get ’em 
aboard the ship,” and, swinging the two 
light chairs over his shoulder, he 
walked rapidly up the street. 

The furniture man, a stout German, 
came rushing out of his shop and fol- 
lowed as fast as he could run, calling 
after Mr. Depew to drop the chairs and 
yelling for a policeman. 

‘What's all this row about?” said an 
officer who arrived on the scene as the 
furniture man came up puffing and blow- 


“Dose fellers carry off mine shairs!” 
he exclaimed, as soon as he could get 
command of his breath. ‘I vant dhem 
tooken right away to der court-house.” 

“You see the inscription on these 
chairs,” said Mr. Depew quietly to the 
officer, as he pointed out the card, ‘‘Sold 
to Chauncey M. Depew?” ‘‘You may not 
know me, but Iam Mr. Depew,” and he 
took a card from his pocket and handed 
it to the officer. “I sail for Europe to- 
morrow and these are ship-chairs I ex- 
pect to use on the trip.” 

The shopman began to make some exe 
planation. 

“Just hold on now, Fatty,” interrupted 
the officer, who could not see where any 
satisfactory explanation could be made. 
‘*You’ve sold these chairs to Mr. Depew 
and printed his name on’em. If there’g 
any dispute about the bill this isn’t the 
place to settle it. Don’t lose any time 
gettin’ back te your shop or I’ll run yer 
in fer disturbin’ the peace. See?” 

“That’s a trick those fellows have,” 
said Mr. Depew to his companion, as he 
negotiated with a boy to deliver the 
chairs on board his steamer. ‘‘These 
chairs do not belong to me any more 
than they belong to the Shah, but they 
will come handy, all the same. The 
furniture man or some of his clerks 
heard I was going to Europe, and put- 
ting my name on the chairs and display- 
ing them on the sidewalk was simply an 
advertising trick. The proper place to 
advertise isin the newspapers. I’m not 
@ newspaper man, but I’m opposed to 
sidewalk advertisements.” 

‘“‘And that,” concluded the broker, ‘is 
how Mr. Depew got his ship-chair.” 


SENORITA EXCHEQURE J. 


She Is Young, Handsome and Will In- 

, herit Twenty-Five Millions. 

The sensation at the Hotel del Monte 
now, says a Monterey letter, is the 
pretty Senorita Ysabel Exchequren, 
whose father is worth $80,000,000. Senor 
Francisco Exchequren is a Castilian, 
who came to Mazatlan many years ago, 
engaged in the importing business, 
gained a large fortune, and is now 
known as the Vanderbilt of the western 
coast of Mexico. He owns about half 
of Mazatlan’s iron and cytton mills and 
millions of acres of gpd lani. His 
greatest successes, however, have been 
in mining. He owns the rich Guad- 
aloupe de Los Rees silver ledge, near 
Cosala, 100 miles from the capital of 
Sinaloa; the Guadaloupan, at Rosarid, 
besides large interests in many others. 
The first-named mine is very old, hav- 
ing been worked for over a hundred 
years. The other is comparatively 
new. These and others which he owns 
are producing large fortunes annually, 
estimated at from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
each. The story of Monte Cristo seems 
to find a verification in the life of Senor 
Exchequren. The senorita is a demi- 
blonde of seventeen, tall and willowy, 
with fair complexion and auburn hair. 
She gets her dresses from Worth, and 
her diamonds are the envy of the rich 
girls here. According to the custom of 
her nation, for her father is a native of 
old Spain, she is accompanied by a 
rather austere duenna, who is always 
with her when she goes into the surf, 
and even in her walks. This has 
caused much anguish among several 
prominent young men whose hearts the 
young lady has captured. Every day 
when she visits the beach there is strife 
among her admirers as to who shall pay 
her the most attention. Senorita 
Exchequren will inherit one-third of her 
father’s vast wealth, which makes her 
one of the richest girls on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


A GIRL’S ART WORK. 


The Youthful Genius Who Is Frescoing @ 
Large St. Louis Hotel, 

St. Louis has another prodigy, says a 
letter from that city, and she may be 
seen at any hour during the day, dressed 
in a brown blouse skirt, jumper jacket 
and a little round hat, frescoing the 
walls of the Southern Hotel. Hername 
is Carrie Meyers and she resides with 
her father at 106 South Fourth street. 
Though only fifteen nag of age Carrie 








has, unaided, designed aad executed the 
frescoing for a large number of the finest 
rooms in the hotel, and is regarded by 
her employers as an able and accom- 
plished fresco artist. Shp is very pretty 
and graceful, also exdéeedingly shy. 
Under the protecting presence of her 
father, she escorted the reporter to her 
studio, where all-sized canvases of as 
many different subjects graced the walls 
in charmingconfusion. Luscious bunch- 
es of fruits and flowers hung beside and 
over meadow and wood écenes, and an 
old-fashioned water-mill, lively and 
dripping, contrasted with landscapes 
and portraits, all executed with remark- 
able skill. Carrie is not only an artist, 
she is also a musician, and has scattered 
around her room a number of instru- 
ments, which she plays just to while 
away the time. A bass-fiddle occuptes 
one corner and an organ another. On the 
center-table lay a flute and piccolo, and 
on the organ aviolin. Ghe plays all of 
them well. 
Artificially-Made Sitk. 

AFrench chemist has produced an arti- 
ficial silk by the chemical t®eatment of 
cellulose. He obtains a thread which re- 
sembles silk very closely, and is equally 
strong and elastic. It is not attacked by 
water, cold or warm, nor by the acids and 
alkalies moderately concentrated. A great 
drawback to this silk is that it 1s extremely 
inflammable, but it is possible that by a 
change of treatment it may be rendered 
less combustible. If this is done the new 
textile fabric will be of the greatest value. 


VARIETIES, 


MISTRESS (from the parlor) —Bridget, the 
front door bell has rung three times. Why 
don’t you answer it? 

Bridget (from the kitchen)—Sure, mum, if 
Oi opened it the furat rung, paple wud say O1 
did nothing but tend the dure, an’ Oi wudn’t 
have any wan think me that lazy. 

FonpD Wirg—What are you worrying about 
this evening? 

Husband (a@ young lawyer)—An important 
case I have op hand. My client is charged 
with murder, and I can't make up my mind 
whether to try to prove that the deceased 
was killed by some other man, or if still alive. 

A FRIEND of mine was visiting in the family 
of a well-known Maine man recently. A love- 
ly flaxen-haired child of six years, the pet of 
the family, attempted to open a door, which 
stuck. She pulled and pulled, but could not 
move it. 

‘*D—n it!'’ they were astonished to hear her 
say as she gave a supreme tug andthe door 
yleléed. 

‘* Why, what do you mean, Maud?” exolaim- 
ed the horrified mamma. 

‘* That’s the way papa opens it,’’ said Maud, 
innocently. ‘ 


Pisty HAs A Goop Appertits.—A friend of 
mine who was giving a dinner once called on 
old T.,the negro caterer, to arrange the dinner 
and take the trouble off her hands, ‘“ Yes, 
ma’am,’’ said old T., ‘I'll Jook out for it all; 
but fust I want to know who de company is. 
Is there any clergymen and them kind a- 
comin?” ‘'Certainly,’’ said ray frieni; ** but 
why do you ask such a question?’ ‘Oh,’ 
says old T., ‘‘if they’s clergymen and that 
sort comin’, you must get more to eat and 
drink. Them pious folks eat tremendous!’’— 
Blackwood 's. 


A LITTLE Woburn girl who had no brothers 
or sisters for associates was presented with a 
pretty kitten, of which she was very fond and 
proud. A member of the family ventured to 
suggest in her presence, one day, probably to 
plague her a bit, that she would not think so 
much of it when it got tobe a great big tom- 
cat, to which she quickly and Indignantly re- 
plied: ‘* Well, I guess my little kitten never 
will bea tom-cat!’’ ‘*Do you know what a 
tom-cat is?’’ was asked. ‘' Yes, I do,’’ she 
replied, manifesting all the scorn and con: 
tempt for the creature she could command, 
‘‘ itis one that climbs trees and acts like a 
boy.”’ 

THB story is told that Benjamin Franklin in 
his youth once calied upon a young woman 
whom he was courting. The mush and milk 
that were to constitute the evening meal were 
in course of preparation, when another young 
man appeared who, it seems, was a more 
favored suitor than Franklin. Straightway 
the mush and milk were put aside and a sup- 
per of shortcake aad tea was prepared. When 
it was set Franklin was requested to ask a 
blessing, when it is said, he perpetrated the 
following: 


‘The Lord be praised: but how I'm amazed 
To see how things have mended; 

For shortcake and tea for supper I see, 
Where mush and milk were intended.” 


An OLD Hsro.—''I tell you, sah, we had 
some mighty exciting times during the war,”’ 
said the colonel to the major. 

** Yes, indeed; it’s a comfort, sah, to think 
of them after they are all ovah.”’ 

“To be suah. Do you know that I don’t 
believe I was ever really scyaht once, sah, in 
the midst of all the danger, sah.’’ 

**Well, Ican’t say as much. I was scyaht 
once—only once.”’ 

* * How was that?’ : 

“It was in '68. Bverybody was laying 
around the camp-fire telling stories, when Zeb 
Hickey proposed a game of pokah—’”’ 

‘*And there was a sudden attack on you.”’ 

**No, indeed, but Zeb raised me $200 before 
the draw, and I didn’t have anything in my 
hand but a pair of dewoes. I got three kings 
in the draw and took the pot.”’ 

Mr. AND Mrs. GRUNDY went to a little re- 
ception the other night and Mr. Grundy met 
there a good-looking widow of an uncertain 
age. She was not young enough to be merely 
a fiirt, nor oldenough to make Mrs. Grundy 
jeaious. Mr. Grundy kept a safe distance 
from Mrs. Grundy, as he said to the widow, 
as she was short-sighted. The widow could 
not resist just alittle tantalization, and she 
went and sat down by Mrs. Grundy. Mrs. 
Grundy didn't like the widow anyway, so she 
asked: ‘' Who was that homely old man you 
were flirting with?’ ‘‘Homely, my dear? 
Why, that was your husband.’’ Mfs. Grundy 
was equal to the occasion. ‘‘My husband! 
Go right back to him, my dear. You are the 
first woman who has paid him any attention 
for five years. ” 

A WESTERN man, proud of his immensely 
productive acres, was showing a visitor from 
Vermont over his farm, and, while boasting 
somewhat loudly of his own crops, turned 
upon the Vermonter with the question: ** You 
can’t raise much back there on those stony 
Vermont hills, can you?"”’ ‘Oh, yes, yes; we 
generally get fine crops.” ‘‘But you don't 
raise much grain, do you?’’ ‘Oh, yes; we 
raise a sight of bariey.’’ ‘‘Youdo?” ‘Why, 
certainly; I don’t know what our farmers 
would do if it wasn’t for their barliey.’”’ ‘Do 
you get much for it?” ‘*Oh, we don’t sell it; 
no, sir; we don't sell agrain of it.”” ‘ You 
don’t feed itto your stock?” ‘Oh, no, no: 
you don’t ketch us wasting barley like that.” 
‘* Well, what do you do with it, then?” ‘*Why, 
man, we save every grain of it for seed—that 
is what we do with it!'’ This isthe Western 
man’s story. 


A pocror, prescribing for a baby, was 
sadly vexed by the officiousness of the chiid’s 
feminine relatives, who tried all sorts of home 
remedies for it, saying in apology: 

+‘ We thought if they did no good they could 
do no harm, doctor.”’ 

Atthe end of his patience the doctor one 
morning called for a bowl, a spoon and some 
fresh butter, and began stirring the latter 
| round and round with an airof grave import- 
anee. The ladies gathered about him inquis- 
itively, but he gave t.em no attention, until, 
at last, curiosity becoming rampant, they 
erledin chorus: 

**Oh! doctor, do tell us what you are going 
to do with the butter!"’ 

Here was his chance. 
ly, he said: 

“T am going to grease the baby’s elbow 
withit. It may not do any good, but it won't 
do any harm.”’ 


Facing them solemn- 


Dazep.—‘t Henry, dear,’’ said Mrs. New- 
bride to her husband the other morning, ‘I 
wish, if it won't betoo much trouble, dear, 
that you’d bring me home a yard of orange 
ribbon this evening. I don’t want it so very 
wide nor so very Darrow, something between 
aninch and a hazf, or, at most, an inch and 
three-quarters will be about right. Be sure 
and get a pretty shade of orange, dear; and } 
would prefer it with one side satin and the 
other gros grain, although all satin or all gros 
grain will do; but I think you can easily get 
the other if you look around alittle; and be 





sure, dear, not to get a picot-edged) ribbon, 
but one with just a plain corded edge; and 
don’t get a slazey piece; and don’. get any 
shade but orange; not a real vivid orange, 
either, but a piece that will look well with 
pale green; and don’t pay over 35 or 40 cents 
for it; and don’t get red or blue or green or 
pink by mistake. You won't forget, will you, 
dear. I must have the ribbon to-night.”’ 

Was it any wonder that when the dazed 
Henry came home he brought three yards of 
sky-blue watered ribbon? or that, when his 
wife saw it she sank into achair and gasped 
out: 

‘* Why—Henry—Newbride!” 


TWENTY years ago Pat Lennar went to Salt 
Lake City and applied to Brigham Young for 
permission te start a butcher shop. Under 
Bringham’s system—and in theory to-day—all 
trade in Salt Lake was to be conducted by Mor- 
mons under the church’s patronage. Even now 
the Mormons are compelled to patronize only 
Mormon shops or those of certain subsidized 
Gentiles. Thore is a Church store here as 
big as Macy's, with almosc as much in it, 
where the Saints buy almost everything. 
Over each door and window is the Mormon 
symbol—the All-Seeing Hye. Brigham snub- 
bed Pat and practically ordered him to leave 
Utah, but in despite of this the resolute Irish- 
man filed his application with the Common 
Council. It was not considered, and finally 
Pat arose in a council meeting and demanded 
to be heard. Brigham bade him keep silent, 
but Pat said he was bound to have an answer 
to his application or he would start his shop 
anyhow. 

‘*Well,”’ said Brigham, ‘‘you shall have 
your answer. The application is denied!’’ 

Pat’s eyes twinkled with a sparkle of au- 
dacity. ‘* Brother Brigham,’’ he said, ** you 
believe in revelation. So do I. Now, the 
cold fact is, Iam acting under orders. The 
Lord has revealed to me that I ought to start 
a butcher shop in the heart of Zion, where the 
Saints can get an honest steak for an honest 
price, and I'm bound to obey the revelation. 
So, Brother Brigham, I’m going to start the 
shop. Now, when I get things agoing you 
come aroundand get one of my steaks. That 
will test the truth of my revelation. Ifit’s a 
bad steak, then my revelation will be of Satan; 
but if it lays out every other steak in the 
market, you will see for yourself that the 
revelation must be O. K.”’ 

Brigham glowed with rage, Pat with amuse- 
ment, and the crowd with awe and wonder, 
but the butcher shop was started. Pat was 
arrested and fined, but the Supreme Court let 
him off and he opened his shcp again. Again 
he was arrested, and again and again, until 
finally he was under a load of $40,000 in fines. 
‘*Then,’’ says Pat, in telling the story, ‘'I 
stopped counting, and hanged if I know how 
far the thing went, though it must have been 
well on toa hundred thousand before Brigham 
died.”’ 
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Chaff. 


Mamma—What did you do at the cooking 
school to-day? Laura—Oh, we roasted the 
girls who weren't there. 


Country Girl—What is that man doing up 
there with the little stick? Is he keeping 
time? City Cousin—No, he’s beating time! 


“Oh, mamma,”’ said little Lord Fauntleroy, 
fresh from the city, pointing to some sunflow- 
era, ‘just see those pen-wipers growing over 
there.”’ 


Talk about generalship! If Napoleon had 
ever seen a girl climb a barbed wire fence he 
would have held the honors of Austerlitz at 
nothing. 


Simeral—Are Jones and Briggs friends? 
Grimsby—Friends! No, indeed! They couldn’t 
hate each other more if they sang inthe same 
church choir. 


Wouid Put the Fire Out.—Sophomore (open- 
ing stove door)—Well, here goes my last 
month’s essay. Senlor—Hold on. It won’t 
burn; it’s too fresh. 


A Non-Sequitur.—Proud Mother—** Oa, 
John, the baby can walk.’ Crue) Father— 
**Good. He can walk the floor with himself 
at night then.” 


Humorist—‘'I suppose this little joke will 
go at regular rates if accepted?’ Eiaitor— 
‘** Yes, I guess so. Itis too old to travel for 
half-fare any longer.”’ 


Little Brother (bedtime)—Why don’t you 
take your stockings off? Little Sister (whose 
mother buys the cheap black kind)—I's dot 
all of ’em off ’at will come off. 


Mrs. F.—They must have some very heavy 
winds in Boston. Mr. F.—Indeed they do. 
Mrs. F.—There is am item inthe paper about 
a safe being blown open there. 


Unconquerable.—Train Robber (entering 
smoking car)—Throw up your hands! Jen- 
kins (engrossed in euchre)—Hanged if I will; 
here’s both bowers and the joker. 


Business.—Jilli—‘‘I wonder why they make 
the maga:ines so stupid nowadays?” Jack— 
“1 suppose it is to make the advertising 
pages more attractive by contrast.” 


Inthe Rostaurant.—* You charge eighty 
cents for the chicken while the card says 
seventy cents.’’ *'Excuse mga, this chicken 
was bigger than theone on the card.”’ 


A gay rooster tripp2d on light fantastic toe 
up to che occupant of a quiet nest, and said: 
* Will you dancs, Biddy?” “Excuse me!’ 
said the hen, ‘I am engaged for this set.”’ 


Mr. Honeymoon—Did you sew that button 
on my coat, darling? Mrs. Honeymoon—Noc, 
sweetheart, I couldn’t find the button; but I 
sewed up the button-hole and it’s all right. 


‘*Dr. Tanner was not the first man who 
lived on water for forty days,’’ said Smudge. 
**No?’ queried Fudge. ‘Of course not.’’ 
‘**Who else?” ‘* Weil, what’s the matter with 
Noah?” 


Tired child—‘t Mamma, how much did you 
put in the collection?’ Mother—** A quarter, 
my dear. Why?’ Tired child (gaping)— 
‘* Well, this preacher gives an awful lot for 
the money.” 


Miss Salina—Yes, I admit Mr. Plumply is 
rather plain, but it's the sort of face that 
grows upon you. The Major—Indade? Well, 
I'm sure ‘tis not the sort av face Oi want to 
grow upon me. 


Miss Pyrte—What makes you such a con- 
firmed woman-hater, Mr. Olebach? Mr. Ole- 
bach—Well, when I was a young man,a wo- 
man made afoolofme. Miss Pyrte—And you 
never gut over it. 


Miss Bostenese (learnedly)—A proper ad- 
justment is everything. As Emerson says, 
** What's the use of a focus if it's too long or 
too short?” Cross-Eyed Young Man (feeling- 
iy)—I think 80, too. 


Minister—I just saw you start to steal an 
apple from that fruit stand, and then drop it. 
Was it some still, small voice that impelled 
you? Jimmy Baddegg—Naw! It was de cop 
on de corner yonder. 


Jimson—Great heavens, old man, what have 
you been doing with yourself? Why, you're 
covered with mud from head to foot! Wilson 
—I dined in a Bowery restaurant, and a waiter 
upset a cup of coffee on me. 


Prospective Father-in-law—How do you 
expect to get along without a salary if you 
are going to get married? Young Smiley 
Basker—That is not the point—how amI to 
get along if I don’t get married? 


Mrs. Oidboy—Oh, you needn’t talk, John. 
You was bound to have me. You can't say 
that I ever ran after you. Oldboy—Very true, 
Maria, andthe rat trap never runs after the 
mouse; but it gathers him in all the same, 


‘*Mamma, mamma,"’ sobbed a little three- 
year-old girl, running into the house, much 
offended, ** I wish you'd whip the old hen. 
She won't let me see the chickies. She dest 
lifted up her dress, an’ they all run right un- 
der.”’ 

There are too many of us who werr our 
virtue a3 the Irishman paraded the mu! lation 
of his ear which was pierced by a bullet as he 
was running’ away, panic-stricken,from the 
enemy. ** Yes, sur, I larst that ear in sarvin 
me counthry.”’ 


Old Lady (on the limited)—Does the train 


—Yes, ma'am. Shall I telegraph an order 
ahead for you? O!d Lady—Oh, no. T have 
got a lunch here in my bag, and J just wanted 
to know when I would have a chance to eat ft. 


‘Why, how ia this, my dear sir?” inquireé 
the doctor; * you sent mea letter stating that 
you had been attacked by small-pox, and I 
find you suffering from rheumatism!” * Well, 
you see, doctor, it’s like this,’ said the pa- 
lUient; ** there wasn't a soul in the house that 
knew how to spell rheumatigm.”’ 


Waiter—I hope, sir, you won't forget to re 
member the waiter. Departing Guest—Indeed 
I will not. Nay, more: I will give the waiter 
good cause to remember me. (Waiter bows 
low.) You will always recall meas the man 
who got more work out of you for nothing 
than all the rest of the peop'e at this table 
could get for $3. Adieu. (Waiter straightens 
up again.) 
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A HECESSITY UPON -VcRY FARS 


Economy, Exactnoss and Carefulnes: 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and aleo what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wii 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many ‘rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very bess 
makes of scales now on the market are those mtun- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for toe 
benefit of those who read the FARMER we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders semt 
tbrourh as at sgreat reduction. The prices ars se 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or batter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for yeur- 
selves, 





weighs from } pound to 900 pounds. Sise of plas 
form 17 by 26 inches. 
Price $18 00, and Mromieam Fapae one yeas} 


With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20, 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (8 toms) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 

Price $35, and MicnigaN FARMER one year; 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


+), cot 


weighs from two peands to 10,000 pounde (* tens) 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and Micuig4N FARMER One year © 
i ordering, give the number of scale you selecs, 
Nos. 2 and 8 wil! iaclude the beam, box, and ful! 
directions for setting up: elther of these scales cap 
be nsed for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchas 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Ohicago without extra charge. Every scale wil De 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 


half or one-third the usual prices for the ssams is 
Clee To get the scales at above prices of fam 
the money mast be sent to us, and the sender “ 
become a subscriber to the Fanmur. * a 
‘Address all orders to {@: 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICB 


% 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run b 
Central Standard time. In effect June 24tn, 1889, 
Depart. Arrive. 
*MorningandChicagoEx. 6:35am *i:SSam 
*Through Mail & Chicago 10:20am 
Steamboat Express 4:50p m 
+Chicago Ex. withsleep’r 
+Night Ex. with sleeper.. 50 p tll:@pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 
Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:00 am 
and 8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains om 
een Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and the 
west. 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago — has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 
a" express has sleeper to Grand Rapide 


aily. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at @. T. R. 

Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street, 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIEROB, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH RAILROAD.—Passenger station 
foot of Twelfth St. Try the Waevsh Short 
Line to Chicago and the West. Standard time. 


Depart. | | Arrive, 
h Western * 6:4 p.m. 
Chi Limited 11:28 p. m. 
9:35 & m. 











Wally. *Hxoept Sunday tHxoept Monday. 





RARE 
a on 12 Silk fringe cards, 1 Nickel plated Pen and 
Peneil Initial Rubber Stamp and this Rolled Gold ring 12 etm 
10 Sete 10names,¢1. bil. OLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Ot 





igh Grade List and 
ain Book sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of @ 2-c.stam> 


Na LORD & THOMAS, 
k NEWSPAPER ADVERTIN'G@ 
45 RANDOLPH STREET» 








stop for refreshments a: Canesawagy? Porter 
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manufacturers, and the prices above are mt is 
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may be adhering to the bottom and sides of 
the vat. Then raise the temperature a de- 
gree in five minutes until it reaches 98. 

8. Keep gently stirring the curd until the 
temperature stops rising. After that, oc- 
gasional stirring willdo. Don’t stir with 
the hands. Shorten the head and handle of 
a smooth hay-rake for the purpose. 

9. Hold the card at 98 degrees until it is 
@irm and elastic. Then run ff a portion of 
the whey, leaving just enough to nicely float 
the curd. 

10. As soon as there is any sign of acid, 
er the hot iron will show threads 4¢ ofan 
inch long, draw off the whey, pile the curd 
along the sides of one end of the vat, which 
should be elevated a little, and wait till the 
milk sugar turns to lactic acid. 

11. Ooeasionally cut the curd into small 
strips with adull-pointed knife and turn 
them, to keep the temperature of the mass 
even. The curd may be placed on a strain- 
er cloth spread over a rack fitted into the 
elevated end of the vat, and handled and 
drained in this way until the acid is fully de- 
veloped. 

12. Once out of the whey and kept warm, 
eurd may be held a long time without takiag 
injury. Such holding hastens the curing 
process. But developing the acid in the 
whey is a very dangerous practice. If the 
acid goes too farthe phosphates are dis- 
solved and washed out, rendering the cheese 
innutritious and indigestible. 

13. When the acid has fally developed, 
grind the curd, stir into it two-and-a-half 
pounds of the best dairy salt for every 1,000 
pounds of milk, cool to about 80 degrees, 
and put it to press. Press gently and tight- 
en the screws slowly at first. Hereis where 
the white whey starts. L eave the cheese in 
the hoops as nearly 24 hours as the work 

will permit. 

14. In small factories where there is no 
curd mill, the salt may be applied immediate- 
ly after drawing the whey. It will retard 
somewhat the development of the acid, but 
it aids in keeping the curd from packing. 
There is usually too much hurry to put a curd 
to press after it is salted. 

15. The curing-room should be kept ata 
steady temperature of 65 to 70 degrees for 
rich wholesome cheese. Poor curing-rooms 
spoil lots of cheese. 

16. The action of rennet, continued in the 
curing-room, is what breaks down the case- 
in and makes the cheese mellow. The pro- 
eess of curing is both digestive and chemt- 
cal. The chemical change develops the 
flavor. 

17. Grease faces of new cheeses with hot 
whey butter as soon as the cloths are remov- 
ed. Turn them the next day and grease the 
other faces. Then turn and rub the faces 
daily for a fortnight. After that, every other 
day will do. Boxes containing cheese 
should be turned over occasionally, to keep 
the moisture in equilibrium. 

18. All fractions in weighing cheese must 
be thrown in to insure good weight. Have 
the buyer accept the weight when the cheese 
is shipped. 

19. If the boxes are very dry, they will be 
brittle, and they willdraw moisture from 
the cheese, causing shrinkage in weight. 

20. In boxing, puta scaleboard on both 
faces of the cheese, and pare the edge of the 
box off so that the cover will set snug against 
the scaleboard. 





Dairy Foods. 


J. V.'M. Nott, of Kingston, N. Y., reada 
paper on dairying before a late meeting of the 
Datechess and Uister Farmers’ club, and as 
Mr. Nott is a practical man who under- 
stands his business, we make the following 
extract from his paper: 

Now starting with milk and butter ata 
given price, we must find a veriety of food 
that will produce them at a lower figure in 
order to get the profit weare after. To the 
farmer who can use the silo, and it won’t 
be long before all can, there is no known 
way of producing feed cheaper. Corn 
ensilage can be made at a cost of three tons 
for one dollar, and by adding clcver hay you 
have a well-balanced ration. if the corn 
‘was cut when glazed and put in the silo 
with the fodder, of which you would feed, 
for the average cow, 60 Ibs. of ensilage and 
five lbs. of clover hay per day, she will come 
out ofthe winter in as fine condition as if 
on good pasture, and give as full a flow of 
milk. It is fast being demonstrated that 
the old wasteful system of pasturing must 
give way to the silo for summer feeding too, 
so saving idje land, fencing, damages, loss 
by flies, loss from the cow working her pas- 
sage, loss of time hunting her, and more 
than all loss of manure. If the money put 
into, fences was put into tight stable 
floors ang manure spreaders the farm in- 
come woud oon double. 

But these"who cannot use, or worse, who 
wicke@iy wou’t appreciate the silo, should 
keep in mind the manure when considering 
the subject of feed and take only that which, 
while it makes rich milk will make rich 
manure; that is, the plant family requires 
for food potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric 
acid, and these are essential for growth as 
fully as traces to the pulling horse, so you 
should feed such as add them to the manure, 
while they supply the needs of the cow. It 
is found that a ton of wheat bran costing. 
say fourteen dollars, enriches the manure, 
when fed, to the amount of fifteen dollars; 
that is, the cow only appropriates about eight 
per cent. of it, s0 sending forward the nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid, which 
could not be purchased at a store for less 
than fifteen dollars, hence the milk is near- 
ly all profit. So too, when cottonseed meal 
or linseed meal is fed, but corn meal only 
eontains six dollars worth, while it costs 
twenty to twenty-two dollars per ton, but 
clover hay gives nine dollars and a half to 
the manure heap, so that if you feed it at 
home you make a profit of seven dollars and 
a half, while if you sell it you make bat 
fifty cents, besides the trouble of drawing to 
mai ket. 

Of the above feeds the proportion should 
be three lbs. of cottonseed meal, four of 
corn meal and eight of bran per day, given 
in two feeds, but thorpughly mixed dry and 
then mixed with say ten pounds of cut hay 
or corn stalks that have been well wet, after 
which let the heap rest twelve hours to warm 
up, or from night till morning and from 
morning till night, when feed; also feed five 
pounds of clover hay at noon and you have 
the best and cheapest of feeds, and one that 
will give a larger flow of rich milk and make 
extra manure that no crop will turn its nose 


up at. This is provided you have culled out 
all poor cows, for they vary as widely as the 
feed does and are just as profitable. 

For spring feeding sow rye. Sow it early 
and in succession. Sow it thick and over 
four bushels per acre. Sow as you hope to 
succeed on more than rich soil, for it is 
found that the richer the ground the larger 
the proportion of natriment, and the nutri- 
ment is what you are after. The age for 
green water is past. 

In cutting be sure and cut before it heads 
out, as it is worthless then for feed, and 
then you can cut three times. 1 kept forty 
cows for three weeks from one acre of rye, 
and also from an acre of oats and peas sown 
in the same way, the peas taking the place 
of clover hay. 

Another good crop for soiling is Hun- 
garian grass, but it must be sown thick, or 
from two to three bushels to the acre. Sow 
late in May or in June, and the ground must 
be extra fine, deep and rich, when it will 
yield from ten to fifteen tons. 

Lastly, in running a dairy for profit you 
must run it from the standard that a merci- 
ful man is mereiful to his beast, which 
means that you can’t leave the cow in the 
cold barnyard, standing as a foundation for 
the snow-drift, while you and your wife are 
snuggled in a feather bed, bat you must 
give her a warm, comfortable, well-venti- 
lated stable, which is half feeding her, and 
if the floor is tight, you have doubled her 
value. 

Also make a profit out of saving. Make 
things convenient to save time, more meal, 
etc., with the coarser stalk. Try to raise 
feed, as she willthen bring it up in rumi- 
nating and so digest more of it. Have 
gentleness and quiet to save milk. The 
ordinary dog and boy are the most expen- 
sive animals about a dairy. 

Feed a variety of food to excite an appe- 
tite and so get more milk from the machine 
without increasing other expenses. 








The Kelly Duplex Feed Mill. 


In a mill intended for grinding feed the fol- 
lowing things are desirable, and they consti- 
tute the essentials of a good mill: 

First—It must cut up the grain cr material 
to be ground, whatever it is, into small, fine 
perticiles. The object is to enable the stomach 
of animals eating it to appropriate all of it so 
that none of it is voided in the dung and 
wasted. Ifthe grain is so cut up into minute 
particies of uniform size, the greatest possible 
surface is thus presented to the action of the 
digestive fluids in the stomach of the animals. 
Most mills crush a part of the grain or ma- 
terial into a pu'p and leave the balance in 
coarse particles. Mil!s of that kind are not to 
be accepted as good grinding mills. This 
objection does not apply to the Kelly Duplex. 

Second—It must do the work with economy 
to the power. 

Third—It must do it rapidly so that the 
largest possible quantity may be ground in 
the shortest possible time. 

Fourth—It must be able to grind success- 
fuily all kinds of grain and grind uniformly 
well. 

Fifth—It must have a regulating device by 
which the operator may easily, and without 
the loss of time or consumption of power, reg- 
ulate the quality of the grinding. 

It is claimed that the Kelly Duplex possesses 
these qualities in a pre-eminent degree. Its 
claims fer superiority over other milis rest on 
the following points: 

(A.) It has a double set of grinders, or 
burrs, which present double the grinding sur- 
face of any other miil of equal size, and is thus 
enabied to do deuble the amount of work. 

(B.) The whole (or practically so) surface of 
these double grinders or four burrs is utilized 
in the grindiag, and none of it is really lost, 
as is the case with all other mills with their 
large siog\e set of burrs. 

(C.) The nearer the grinding is done to the 
running shbafc, the less the consumption of 
power. Thisis very noticeable inthe Kelly 
Duplex. Its burrs are small, compared with 
those of any other mili, and the work of the 
grinding is done s0 much nearer the center of 
the shaft that agreat deal less power is re- 
quired to do an equal amount of work. 

(D.) The reguiating device of the Kelly 

Duplex acts with a promptness and efficiency 
not equaied. Next to the grinders it is the 
important feature ef the mill. By it the 
quality of the grinding is easily regulated and 
the uniformity of the meal absolutely insured, 
for when the mill is once setio grind a cer- 
tain grade of meal it will produce that grade 
until changed. The chanye in the grinding is 
effected without friction or heat, so that the 
danger of injuring the meal when grinding 
fine, s0 common to other mills, is not present 
to the Kelly Duplex. 
The couble breakers for preparing ear corn 
for the burrs, the device for regulating the 
feed, the device for regulating the ear corn, 
the solid frame or bed plate, and the sub- 
stantial construction of these mills are ad- 
ditional features eminently worthy the atten- 
tion of buyers. 

The Kelly Dupiex Feed Mill is manufactured 
by The Springfield Engine & Thresher Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and our readers can get any 
additional information concerning it by 
writing them. 
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Contracted Feet in a Horse. 


PorTLAND, Nov. 7, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a horse that has been lame nearly a 
year; seems worse at times. hoof seems hard, 
and quite a little contracted. Has been run- 
ning in pasture seeding. Will you please, 
through the columns of the MICHIGAN FAR- 
MER, give me a remedy that will help or cure 
him. Respectfully — . 


Answer.—Without symptoms to guide us, 
it is simply impossible for us to diagnose 
disease. A hard contracted hoof alone will 
not enable us to locate the seat of disease. 
Many horses with hard contracted hoofs 
show no soreness or lameness in their gait 
either in the walk, trot or other gait. We 
presume, as you have not informed us to the 
contrary, that both feet are alike contracted. 
Piease report symptoms more definitely, 
on receipt of which we will advise you what 
treatment to apply. 





Cribbing Horses. 


Ann ARBOR, Nov. 4, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a four-year-old mare, which is a 
cribber; has been growing on her since she 


was two years old. What would you ad- 
vise? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The act of cribbing in horses, 
ia due to some latent cause never satisfac- 
torily demonstrated up to the present time. 
It consists in laying hold of the manger, or 
any object with the upper teeth violently, 
extending the neck, with a convulsive 
movement of the throat, causing a peculiar 


! grunt, accompanied by a sucking or drawing 


in of air. The bad effects of this habit or 
disease are plainly perceptible in the wear- 
of the teeth, besides being a very unpleasant 
habit. One authority claims it a habit ac- 
quired by imitation; another that it is highly 
contagious, neither of which, in our experi- 
ence, are correct. Some claim it as herdit- 
ary, and this we endorse. That it is the 
forerunner of disease our experience proves 
Correct. It impairs the usefulness of the 





animal and depreciates its value. Indiges- 
tion follows, and disease in some form, 


sooner or later, is the result. It is regarded 
in law as an unsoundness, Various means 
have been employed with a view of affecting 
a cure. The cribbing muzzle, (see cut of 
cribbing mozzle im Prof. R. Jennings’ work, 
‘The Horeand His Diseases,” page, 210), 
will effectually prevent a horse from crib- 
bing while wearing it, and does not interfere 
with the animal eating or drinking. Any 
worker in iron can make one from the en- 
graving. This muzzle has been illustrated 
in the Farmer several times within the 
past six yeurs. 





Bitter Milk, 


Sours Havan, Noy. 11, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Mchigan Farmer. 


Will you please inform me through the 
FARMER as to what ails my cow. She gives 
bitter milk—at least it becomes so by stand- 
ing a short time. She is a grade Jersey, 
seven years old; has been farrow for three 
years. We feed her all the cornstalks she 
can eat, wheat bran at night, and a pail of sour 
apples morning. She has given miJk right 
along, very rich—six quarts summer, ten 
quarts winter, per day. The yard has a 
spring brook running threugh it, and some 
coarse marsh grass. She has been so before, 
last fall; gets over it after a while. Can it be 
the apples. Please advise me, ~~ 


Answer.—Cases of this character are suf- 
ficiently common to justify chemical analysis 
to discover the noxious weed, or other food 
eaten by the cow which causes the trouble. 
It is a well known fact that garlic eaten by 
cows, can readily be detected in the milk, 
either by the odor or by the taste of the 
milk, while some other vegetable food can 
only be detected by careful analysis. Itisa 
very easy matter to determine the influence 
of the apples upon the taste of the milk. 
The following has been found beneficial in 
many cases of a similar character: Poplar 
bark, puly., two ounces; phosphate of lime, 
puly., two ounces; Jamaica ginger root, 
puly., one ounce. Mix all together, and give 
a tablespoonful in the feed at night. 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


DETROIT, November 15, 1889. 
FLOUR.—Minnesota patents have been re- 
duced 10c per bbl. Other grades quiet and un* 
changed. Quotations on car load lots are as 
follows: 


Michigan roller process.......... --- 390 @4 00 
Michigan patente, old..... bbeten ann 
Minnesota, bakers 


WHEAT.—Market doing better. Thereisa 
stronger feeling in all the principal markets, 
and yesterday New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis reported a slight gain in values. Clos- 
ing prices here to-day were as follows: No.1 
white, 80%4c; No. 2 red, 88c; No. 3 red, 73\ce; 
rejected red, 63c. Futures closed with No. 2 
red for November at 824%c, December at 838c, 
and January at 8374c per bu. No. 2 white spot 
sold at 75¢c, and No. 3 at 67c. 

CORN.—Scarce and firm; quoted at 37c per 
bu. for No. 2 spot, and 383%4c for December de- 
livery. 

OATS.—Quiet and steady. Quozations are 
24c per bu. for No. 2 white, 23c for No. 3 
white, 224¢c for No.2 mixed, and 23\%c for 
light mixed. 

BARLEY.—Under heavy receipts and in- 
creasing stocks vaiues are weaker. Now quot- 
ed at a range of 600@$1 00 per cental. 

CLOVER SEED.—Active and higher. Prime 
spot, $3 60 per bu.; November delivery, $3 60; 
December, $3 55 per bu. No.2 spot sold at 
$3 2244 per bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 45c per bu. and firm owing 
to scarcity. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Job lots in bags quoted 
at $1 45@1 50 per bu. 

FEED.—Winter bran quoted at $10 50@11; 
middlings, $10 50@12 50. 

BUTTER.—Choice in good demand, low 
grades nut wanted. Dairy quoted at 19@2Ic 
for choice, 22c for fancy, and 15@18 for ordin- 
ary to good. Creamery firm at 28@26c @ b. 

CHEESE.—-Unchanged. Michigan full 
creams held at 11@ll}¢c ® b. 

EGGS8.—The market is firm at 21@21\c. Re- 
ceipts of freshlight. Limed quoted at 17@18c 
per dozen. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 13@15c for comb. 
tracted, 9@10c. Market dull. 

HAY .—Best timothy in car lots, $11; in 
small lots $13 50; clover, in car lots, $9; in 
small lots, $11; straw, in car lots, $5@5 50; in 
small lots, $8 per ton. 

BEANS.—Quoted at $170 per bu. for city 
picked mediums. New unpicked sell at $1 00 
@140 perbu. Market dull. 

BEESWAX.—Scarce and firm at 283300 B 
b. 

POTATOES.—Market quiet at a range of 34 
@36c per bu. for car lots, and in small lots at 
40@42c per bu. 

APPLES.—Fair stock held firmly at $1 75@ 
2 25 per bbi.; fancy would bring 25c more. 
Demand light. A good deal of poor stock is 
being received. 

GRAPES.—Catawbas quoted at4@5c ® Db. 
for fresh receipts. Not many coming in. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 3c; other fowls, 7c; ducks, 8c; tur- 
keys, 9@91¢c. There is a fair demand, but 
large receipts keep the market weak. 

HUBBARD SQUASH.—Quoted at $2@2 25 
per owt. 

ONIONS.—The market continues firm and 
steady at $1 75@1 80 8 bbl. for domestic, and 
$1 10@1 15 per 50 lb. crate for Spanish. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—Selling at $2 25@ 
250 percwt. The supply is liberal. 

CIDER.—Common quoted at 7c per gallon, 
pkgs. ext:a. Clarified, 10c. 

CABBAGE .—Dull at $3@4 per 100. 

CHESTNUTS.—Sellers hold firmly at $7 50 
per bu. 

DRIED APPLES.--Prices higher; quoted 
at4@4%c for sun dried, and 744@8c per lb. 
for evaporated. Stocks light. 

CELERY.— Quoted at 30@35c per doz. 

GAME.—Per doz., woodcock, $3@4. Per 
pair, partridge, T70@75c; ducks—mallard, 75c; 
canvas back, $1 50; red head, 75c; teal, 40c; 
blue bill, 30@35c. Per 1lb., venison—saddle, 
l4c; carcas®, 8@9c. Per doz., squirrels, 75c@ 
$1. Rabbits, 10c each. 

PROVISIONS.—With the exception of a 
slight decline in refined lard there are no 
changes. Quotations are as follows: 

10 10 7% 


Ex- 


= lara afr de deress. 


Hams, . 

ona dg ¥ ‘b.. pa 

Choice bacon, 7». 

Extra I beef, new per bbl... 


HAY.—The following ‘is @ record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up toFriday noon, with rrice per ton: 

Monday—29 loads: Six at $11; five at $12; four 
at $13, $12 50 -_— $10; two at $14 and $13 50; one 


at $11 75 and 810 50 
Tuesday —39 loads: Eight at $12; oa at 
$14; four at $11 and $10; three roy 813 and $12 50; 


two at $13 50, $11 50, $10 50 and 





Thursday—2% loads: Six at 81 
and $12; four at $10: three N36 
one at #1210 t0 


five at $13 
at 811 50; two at $14; 


gute wor Bi . aves $13; three at 812 50 
a an 1150; 
$14 50, $10 and 89 oon 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


King’s Yards, 


CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
925 head of cattle on sale. The quality aver- 
aged poor, but just about the same as fer 
several weeks past. The demand was fairly 
active, and the receipts changed hands at 
about last week's prices. The following were 
the closing 


POOH e eam ar eH OHHH eH eneee 


FROME ee ema e eee eee Hees SOEs eee 


QUOTATIONS: 
ab -~ steers wei ing 1,500 to 1,650 
wd ms is sdb nominal, 
ae weg ng 
to mxire grid 8 90@4 00 
eat on 1,100 to 1,800 Ib#............ 
‘T1001 well fatted, weighing 

aoeo tet coceveccosconeccsee 8 OBS HW 

butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, ~~ and light steers, 2 76@3 00 
Coarse 

thin cows, neiteen, stags and buJje 30 
Stookers.. 40 
Bulls.. 50 

Weeks sold Kammon a mixed lot pe 56 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 878 lbsat $2 25. 
steers av 1,102 lbs at $3 60. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Genther 3 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 886 Ibs at $3 and a mixed lot of 
15 head of coarse butehers’ stock to McGee 
av 818 lbs at $1 75. 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 597 lbs at $2. 

Cogley sold Grant a mixed lot of 29 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 730 lbs at $1 90. 

Robb sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 9 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 741 Ibs at $2 and 

Evans soid McGee a mixed lot of 22 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 695 lbs at $1 90. 

Spicer sold Monahan a mixed lot of 12 head 
of coarse butchers stock av 864 lbs at $2 and 
6 fair ones to Hersch av 785 lbs at $2 40. 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 747 lbs at $2. 

Standlick sold Brooka 4 stockers av 722 lbs 
at $2 15. 

Gleason sold Fitzpatrick a mixed [ot of 11 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 600 ibs gt 

C Roe sold Stucker a mixed lot of 13 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 687 lbs at $1 85. 

Cullen sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 9 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 703 Ibs at $1 90 

and 12 stockers to Gleason av 672 lbs at $1 75. 
at $2 25. 

McHugh gold McGee a mixed lot of 15 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 706 lbs at $1 90. 

Adgate sold McIntire 6 thin heifers av 776 
ibs at $2 30 
coarse butchers’ stock av 842 lbs at $1 75. 

Moore sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 11 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at 
$2 20. 

Stevens sold Sullivan 4 stockers av 737 ibs 

Shaw sold McGee a mixed lot of 13 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 630 !bs at $1 75. 

Haley sold Grant a mixed lot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 634 lbs at $1 75. 

Gerber sold McGee a mixed lot of 29 head 

Patrick sold Knoch 2 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,050 ibs at $3 05. 

Kalaber sold H Roe'a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 692 lbs at $2 25 

Johnson sold McGee a mixed lot of 18 head 

Sprague sold J Wreford 4 fair heifers av 870 
lbs at $2 80. 

Coney sold Kelly a mixed lot of 10 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 775 lbs at $1 75. 

C Roe sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 12 
$2 20. 

Pinkney sold Kofski a mixed lot of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 885 lbe at $2 50 and 
10 coarse ones to Monahan av 628 !bs at $1 95. 

Wines sold Fulten 4 stockers av 545 lbs 

Buck sold Bussell a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 713 lbs at $2 25. 

5 Patrick sold Sulliven 6 stockers av 741 lbs at 
1 80. 

Reason sold Stucker a mixed lot of 8 head ! 

Astley sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 744 Ibs at 
$2 15. 

Ward sold McGee @ mixed lot of 20 head of 
coarse butchers’ stopk sv 659 ibs at $1 75. 
at $2. 

Ciark sold J Wreford sold 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 980 lbs at $3 25 and a mixed lot of 7 
head of thin butchers’ stock to June av 1,008 
lbs at $2 20. 
at $2. 

Lovewell sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 544 lbs 
at $1 60. 

Holmes sold McGee a mixed lot of 25 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 896 lbs at $2 50. 
thin butchers’ stock av 688 iks at $2 15. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 2,586 head. 
The demand for sheep was active and as the 
receipts were rather light, seilers had no dif- 
@15 cents higher than those of last week. 

Kalaher sold John Robinson 104, 
lambs, av 62 ibs at $3 90. 

Howland sold Loosemore 55 lambs av 59 lbs 
at $4 50. 


Choice steers. fine, fat “and well 
8 50@3 75 
mixed butchers’ ae 
Fifeschman gold Rauss 4 good butchers’ 
Dennis sold Fifeschman @ mixed lot of 18 
8 stockers to Sullivan av 790 lbs at $2 25. 
Lomason sold Bussell a mixed lot of 7 head 
$1 90. 
Cooney solid Brooka 16 stockers av 646 lbs 
Weeks sold Marx a mixed lotof 11 head of 
lbs at $2 25. 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 688 lbs at $1 80. 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 771 lbs at $1 75. 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 805 lbs at 
at $2. 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 636 lbs at $1 75. 
Scofield sold Brodka 8 stockers av 570 Ibs 
Stevenson sold Fulton 3 stockers av 560 lbs 
Stevens sold Marx a mixed lotof 11 head of 
ficulty in closing out their stock at prices 10 
— sold Stevens 38 lambs av 67 lbs at 


part 


Holmes sold Farwell 68, part lambs, av 75 
lbs at $4 25. 

Horner sold Farwell 195, part lambs, av 79 
lbs at $4 50. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 97 culls av 70 lbs 
at $2 50. 
McDcurmer sold Burt Spencer 59, part lambs, 
av 63 lbs at $3 80. 

Shook sold Young 33, part lambs, av 74 lbs 
at $4 30. 

ee sold Fitzpatrick 86 av 80 lbs at 


80. 

Buck sold Young 11 av 94 lbs at $4 30. 
Ramsey sold sold Fitzpatrick 121, part 
lambs, av 63 lbs at $3 50, less $5 on the lot. 
Hagerman sold Burt Spencer 44 av 83 lbs at 
$4 and 82 lambs av 63 lbs at $5. 

Johnson sold Fitzpatrick 19 av 93 Ibs at 


Van Dusen sold Fitzpatrick 66, part lambs, 
av 77 lbs at $4 25. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Monahan 94 av 75 lbs 
at $3 90. 
aw sold Monahan 120 culls av 66 lbs at 

2 60. 
Howland sold Loosemore 57 av 84 Ibs at $4. 
Bordine sold Burt Spencer 26 av 81 Ibs at 
$3 85 and 72 lambs, av 63 lbs at $4 85. 
Plotts sold Burt Spencer 183 av 82 lbs at 
$3 75 and 196 !ambs av 63 Ibs at $5. 

HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 3,188 head. 
The hog market ruled slow, buyers having it 
pretty much their own way, owing to the 
large receipts and unfavorable reports from 
the east. The bulk of the offerings changed 
hands here at a decline of 20@25 cents below 
the rates of last week and the balance were 
shipped out. 
McHugh sold Webb Bros 146 avy 207 lbs at 


60. 
ee sold Burt Spencer 38 av 139 Ibs at 
are sold Webb Bros 74 av 195 ibs at 


Lewis sold Webb Bros 20 av 200 lbs at $3 40. 
Buck sold Burt Spencer 26 ay 135 lbs at 


+ sold Burt Spencer 55 av 135 ibs at 

Lovewell sold Webb Bros 25 av 189 lbs at 
w Pearson sold Burt Spencer 82 av 167 lbs at 
Glenn sold Burt Spencer 68 av 146 lbs at 
Standlicc sold Sullivan 36 av 170 Ibs at 
atta sold Burt Spencer 107 av 214 lbs at 


McColl sold Sullivan 49 av 164 Ibs at $3 40. 
Shafer sold Sullivan 61 av 178 lbs at $3 40. 
Cushman sold Steele 52 av 170 |bs at $3 60. 
Farnam sold Page 65 av 179 lbs at $3 40. 
Proper sold Page 42 av 154 lbs at $3 45. 
Wines sold Sulgivan 36 av 156 lbs at $3 30. 
Allen soid switzer & Ackley 79 av 177 lbs at 


40. 

Dunning so!d Steele 28 av 191 lbs at $3 40. 
Kalaher sold Sullivan 58 ay 197 !bs at $3 40. 
Wilcox sold R 8 Webb 38 av 192 lbs at $3 40. 
Holmes sold Webb Bros 69 av 218 lbs at 
- ve and 87 to Steele av 154 lbs at the same 


Prjooneld sold RS Webb 72 av 172 lbs at $3 60. 
Jeffards so!d Steele 7) av 176 lbs at $3 55. 
Cowe sold R 8 Webb 66 av 178 lbs at $3 55. 





Wednesday—19 loads: Seven at $13; six at 
812; two at 814 and 813 50; one at 811 and $10 7%. 


the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of a onizing, hu- 

miliating, itching, scaly, and imply 

the skin, aon. and blood with 
e 


Soap, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curicura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. 


25c.; RESOLVENT, 81. 
Drvu@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass, 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ges 


@@" _skin prevented by Curicuga Soar. | “ggg 
~~ Rheumatism, Kidoey Pains and Weak 


— sold Campbell 41 av 170 Ibs at 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle outside of the west- 
erns was very light and of poor quality. 
Buyers were not very plenty, but sellers dis- 
posed of their cattie at about Jast weeks’s 
prices. 


Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 48 
mixed westerns av 971 lbs at $2 20; 18 to 
- av 7865 lbs at $240 and 17 av 900 lbs at 


Judson sold Sullivan 21 stockers av 730 lbs 
at $2 20 and a mixed lot of 15 head of thin 
butchers’ stock to Marx av 890 lbs at $2 15. 

Wreford & Beck sold Mason 60 mixed west- 
erns av 734 lbs at $2 1244 and 32 to Stonehous 
av 876 lbs at $2 60. 

Hill sold Sullivan 2 bulls and 3 coarse cows 
av 1,090 lbs at $1 50. 

McQuillan sold Brooka 8 stockers av 772 lbs 
at $2 40. 

Wreford & Beck sold Phillips 33 mixed 
weaterns av 973 lbs at $2 75, and 32 av 850 lbs 
at $2 60. 

SHEEP . 

There were about 600 sheep on sale. There 
was a good demand for them, but one buyer 
purchased all the receipts, outside of a bunch 
of culls, for shipment east. The prices paid 
were considered considerably higher than 
they would have brought last week. 


Stabler sold Farwell 137 av 91 lbs at $4 25 
and 38 lambs av 70 Ibs at $5 25. 

Judson sold Farwell 52 av 93 lbs at $4. 

Taylor sold Farwell 92 av 82 lbs at $4 and 
40 lambs av 61 lbs at $4 75. 

Stevens sold Farwell 25 av 83 ibs at $4 and 
67 lambs av 63 lbs at $5. 

Stabler sold Monahan 90 culls av 62 lbs at 
$2 25. 

HOGS. 

The receipts of hogs were light, the demand 
active, with prices about 10 cents per hun- 
dred higher than they were at Kings. 


— sold Sullivan 49 av 149 lbs at 
Hill sold Steele 67 av 171 lbs at $3 60. 
Bordine sod Steele 72 av 170 los at $3 60. 
Sutton sold Steele 23 av 193 ibs at $3 60. 
Smith soid Webb Bros 13 av 243 Iba at $3 65. 
Taylor sold Steele 83 av 163 lbs at $3 55. 

ee sold Burt Spencer 41 ay 162 !bs at 


Chicago. 


CATTLB.—Receipts 55,342, against 62,916 last 
week. Shipments 17,517 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 10,323 head. 
Offerings were much smaller than expected, 
and good to fancy native steers were 5@10 
cents higher than on Saturday with other 
grades strong. One lot of 103 Nebraska 
beeves av 1,694 lbs sold to a dressed-beef firm 
at $505, the top of the market. ‘he next 
highest was $4 85, paid by a shipper for 1,611 
lb steers. Few natives cold above $4 60. Poor 
steers sold as low as $275 and the bulk of 
1,200@1,560 ib steers went at $3 4(@4 30. 
Dakota and Utah cattle av 1,241@1,262 Ibs, 
sold at $2 90@3 15 and Dakota cows at $2 40. 
Through Texas sold at $1 35@210 for bulis 
and cows and $2 40@2 95 for steers. Native 
cows sold at $1 10@2 75, bulk at $1 50@2 10; 
bulls sold at $1 55@3 50. Stock cattie sold at 
$1 80@2 90 chiefly at $2 30@2 75. Prices 
averaged 10 cents lower on Tuesday, and an- 
other 10 cents was taken off Wednesday, 
closing weak. The market on Thursday was 
fairly active at the prices of the previous day. 
On Friday the market ruled steady and closed 


at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Good tochoice steers, 1.500 ee 700 lbs 4 85@5 20 
Fair to good 1,150to 1, o lbs.. eer 70 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,2 ROR 15 
Fancy native cows aa ‘heifers. 2 65 
— to choice cows, 850 to 1,000 
1 2 30 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 ibs 3 20 
Stockers and Feeders T5@2 90 
Texas bulls and cows 1 30@2 00 
Texas steers 2 1003 04 


HoGs.—Keceipts 162,925, against 108,570 last 
week. Shipments 29,396. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 25,887 head. 
The market opened up weak and about 5 
cents lower than on Saturday, fut about noon 
the decline was recovered and, the close was 
steady. Heayy hogs sold at $3 70@4 05; 
mixed, $3 85@4 10 and light at $3 8f@4 20 
The receipts on Tuesday were the largest of 
the season. For the best grades prices were 
only about 5 cents lower, but others were 
fully 15 cents off from the day before. There 
was another decline of 5 cents on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday prices were still 5 cents 
lower. On Friday the demand was fairly 
active, but the market ciosed weak with 
heavy hogs sel‘ing at $3 70@3 90; mixed, $3 65 
@3 85 and light at $3 65@3 85. 


Buffalo. 


CATTLE.—Keceipts 16,981, against 14,934 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with about 300 car loads on sale. 
The attendance of buyers was light, and the 
market ruled slow at about last week's prices 
forthe beat steers, while other grades were 
fairly steady. A few very prime steers sold 
at $5, but the bulk of exporters sold at $4 35@ 
465. Good 1,350 to 1,400 lb steers sold at $4@ 
420, and ordinary shipping steers of 1,250 to 
1,350 lbs sold at $3 50@4. Good butchers and 
medium weight steers brought $3 25@3 60 
and good heifere, $3@3 50. The receipts were 


light for the balance of the week, and the 
mark et closed steady on Friday at the follow- 
ing 

QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers, — 

ing 1,500 to 1,€90 lbs $4 1524 65 
Choice Beeves—-Fine, fat, ‘well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 
1,500 Ibs. 

Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400.. 

Medium Grades—Steers 10 fine flesh. 
weighing 1,1Ms9),~%wing. 
Light Butchers’—-Steers s«averagin: 
000 to 1,100 Ibs, of fair to goo 
quality 

Butchers” Stock—-Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 Ibs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 
choice 

Michigan feeders, fair to choice ...., 
Fat bulls fair to oxtra 

SHEEP.— Receipts 26,200, against 28,200 the 
previous week, The market opened up on 
Monday with 40 car loads on sale. The quality 
averaged poor, and the market was slow with 
common to fair 70 1b sheep selling at $3 50@ 
4 25; 80to 90 lb, $4 50@4 85; 90 to 110 Ibs at 
$1 90@5 15; fair to choice lambs, $5@5 75. 
The market ruled steady until Friday when 
prices for the best sheep advanced 10 cents, 
selling at $5 25 per hundred, and lambs were 
stronger. 

Hoes.—Receipts 70,380, against 55,360 the 
previous week. There were 200 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The market was éuil 
and prices 5 cents lower than on Saturday. 
Yorkers sold at $3 95@4; medium weights, 
$3 90@4; fair to good ends, $3 60@3 75: coarse 
and common, $3 25@3 50. The market ruled 
steady until Friday when prices advanced 5 
@10 cents, closing with Yorkers selling at $4 
@4 10 und medium weights at $3 95@4 05. 


3 90@4 00 
3 50@3 8) 
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Curicuma Remeoes Cung 
Sian avo Biooo Dissagap 
rrom Pimpces To Sonommags 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the Cuticura Remeprgs are held by 


diseases of 
loss of hair. 


CurTicunA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, 
Prepared by the Porrsr 


Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








— sold Webb Bios 86 av 167 lbs at \ 


ness speedily cured by Curicura Ant 
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NEW ADVERTISE MENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMEN IS, 
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3 THE CELEBRATED FODDERAENSILAGE | 
2 ROSS: Ss =\ 
f WERS, tie rack 


- ei LARGEST Ling 
; of Fodder Cut. 
ay Machinery 
Send for and Horse. 


Illustrated Catalogue we Powers in 
B.W.ROSS & CO. Kanufsctares, SPRINGFIELD, OHio, usa, 


SMALLE ay 


GOODS secetng,crsuace a ano reooen curren 
a A J saw MACHINES. f rane sCHGINES t pum 

anted. | Bhippedto s sug spends po CO in pa 
30 days’ trial, and to retarn at our expense if not 


proving just as 7: 
are prepared to build Oarriers 
Smalley Geevlees peat guaranteed A DD at oy Soir 
farmer interested in dois 
relative to 





HSSIO ONY 
one. 


"ua 
wawaVvo 





origtnat patent for Bucket Carriers. 


ll others are frauds or infringements. 


Be control 


The SMALLEY CUTTER, with Improves Bucket Carrier. SMALLEY TREAD Pow WITH GOVERNOR, 


‘ 
BGS 9 Sizes and Styles of SWEEP and TREAD POWERS; 26 d - 
MILLS ; 10 of aus LLEY aa UTTERS; 10 Sizes and St we nd Spins of FEED 


iC . | | é deg 
Hy s. LE 
a i ff msi! ae iil 
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Wood Saws, Drag Saws, 
Corn and Cob Mills, E 
EAR CORN CRUSHERS = = 
Potato Diggers, Farm Bollers, etc. 


— Pinas 
. ON 
CREATEST VARIETY and Ts aK AT ae 10 Days’ 


Ulustrated Catalogue, APPLETON MFG. co. z and 21 $. Canal St., Chicago, Il 


‘SCIENTI FICGRINDI 


CRINDS EAR CORN ‘Mi 
with or without Shucks on 


and all small Grains, im fact everything 
which can possi bly be utilized for feed. 
_ 24 other 














reversible, self- 
querpening, double the 
eed. Sim- 


IMILI* EARTH 


POULTRY 


Ship your Game, Poultry. Butter, Eggs, ete., to 


E. B, GAWLEY & Co,, Commission Merchants, 


74 West Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 














Prompt returns made when goods are sold. 
furnished free 
REFERENCES—A. Ives & Son, 


Send .for printed market reports. Stencil plates 


Bankers, Detroit, or MIcHIGAN FARMER. 


TO PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


If you want;a paper that — ssly defends and advocates the rights of Farmers 
under all circumstances, subscribe for 


THE OHIO FARMER 


GREATLY IMPROVED IN EVERY WAY FOR 1890. 


Tt has been established over 40 years, is a 16-page weekly Agricultural, Live Stock and Family 
ioaraet- Its Market Page is the most valuable ever published, andits Legal and Veterimary 
ments are alone worth more than the subscription price. Asa special inducement we 

mi cued the OHIO FARMER every week from time subscription is received until Jan. 1, 184, for 


ONLY ONE Send for a FREE SPECIMEN copy, and caeaaale i 
DOLLAR with any other journal of its kind. Address 
THE OHIO FARMER, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 
OLD 2émowie sees? LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE srscass asset 


In BUDDED APPLES and STANDARD PEARS they acknowledge no competition—quality 
considered. Nurserymen and dealers wi/l consult their own interests by getting prices on this 
SUPERB STOCK before buying. (27 Special inducements to buyers in large quantities. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. N. Y. 


FOR, POULTRY! PDANULATED BONE 
f OLA SHELSS 











PREPAID. | About the size of Corn. 
Write for prices. Delivered at your Railway Station. 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
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‘CUTTERS 


° Our i 


Itis an age of Steel. ; 
It has cold roiled Steel + 3g 
Arms and a Malleable 
are cold pressed andof t 
Wheel is built on the tension or b! 
of themare in use. They have be 
over on approval. $50 buys our 
ing Steel Aermotor which does as ™ uch 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectlys 
| Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grindin 
able, easy to oper | feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as ach 
me, ate, not lis able to aC* | any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the 0: wy mak 
yf cidents. Treatise OP | Tjiting Tower that never has to be ¢ imt 
¥ Ensilageand Catalogue, | saves human lives and doubles the lite of t 
"= also ero for Silo, F - | The Aermotor runs and does eftes 
VER EMING MFG. CO., Salem, 8. | when all other wheels stand idle for wal” 
108 T HUBBELL 55 N. Clinton St Chicago, Western Agts | wind, Send for copiously illustrated prio rate 


showing how to put power in your barn cae 

| AERMOTOR CO., 110 & 1128, Jelfersoa. St Coieae 
’ 

BOWSHER’S COMBINATIONAD 

FEED: a POULTRY, POULTRY. 

Sold With or Without ELEVATOR. | 

Has Self-Feed for Ear Corn. | 

Crushes Corn with Shuck, and g 


grinds every kind small grain. Li /9/ Mf 
Crushes and grinds at same Ti | 


2 eENSILAGE' 


y stains many 
PF new andvalu- | 

able features 
Strong and dur 








Ship your live and yen Pov.ttrr to 08 at 
| any time, we will pay the HIGHEST CASH 
MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns. 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 
301 Woodward Ave.. Detroit Mich. 


Leollics 


AND SENSE IN EDUCATION i 
is a course in the Business, English, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Mechanical Drawing, or German 
and Elocution Departments of the 


Detroit Business University, 


149 Griswold street, Detroit. Students received 
anytime. Elegant iliustrated “gatalegee bye: to 


oe 43m 


time, pisiog in any propor- 

tion. ioe est running and A 

most substantial mill made, ‘Ss , 
Uses conical Grinders, An en- ’ | 
tire departure from all others. 2 

sizes; 6to8and8&to12H.P. 15to 

60bu. capacity.Send for circular DE 


MN. P, BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind, KEM | 
| 
| 








THE “ACME” 


CRICULTURAL 
BOILER, 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, Heating Water and | 
Generatiog Steam for Vari 
ous Purposes, 


For Descriptive Circular and 
Price Lict, address the m-=nu- 
facturer, C. H. DICKINSON, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WHEN YOU BUY A WAGON ists 





nished with the CUSHMAN KEACH CO ri 

a most desirable improvement over the old- 

fashioned reach plateand pin. Thousands now 

in use. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Couplings for old wagons $1.00 each. 

E Ss. CUSHMAN, Patentee, 
ANN ARBOR, MicH- 


PURINTON’S 
Agricultural Boiler 


And Feed Steamer, 


The most practical and efficient 
atticle made for cooking food 
for stock, hea ing water, etc., at 
less price than others. Send 
stamp for circulars and ramph- 


019-6m 











ParInPLasveRr, the onlvpain-killingplaster 





CURED; no knife; 
CANCER See 
180 Wabasb av., CHICAGO, 


let on economic feeding of stock. ! 
Address S.B. PIKE, Mason, Mich. 
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GIBBONS BROTH 





VOLUME 
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CON 


Aogrtcultural.— Quit 
Change—Keport o 
culture—Wo0o!-Gr 
The Webeter Farn 
The Michigan 
Ass0ciation—New 
Merino Sheep Bre¢ 
tional Merino She4g 

The Dairy. —To Keer 
Cheese- Making in 

The Horse.—Caibou 
About Percheron 

Horse Gossip... 

The Farm.—Grain 1 
Fall or Spring P 
Potatoes Run Out- 

The Poultry Yord —G 
Shells for Poultry- 
ing Poultry 

Horttowltural.—Tnhe 
berry—Deep Plan 
Disbadding Fruit 1 
berry and Biackt 
Storage of Celery 
The Abyssinian L 
Horticultural) Item™ 


Products— Duties « 
Is the Greater Evi 
or Expianation—tT: 
M. A. College... 
Newe Summary.— 


Poetry.—The Pension 

Misecellaneous.—Abiz: 
ern Love Story—Je}y 
The Biggest Bridge 
dler’s Reasons for 
ular Friendehip.. 
First Love—Thke B 
Statistics—A Cost 
Perfume-Cured of 
Bullsea—Eila Wheel: 
Chaff .. 
Working B utter ran 

—On Milk 

Butter— Acute Sync 
Rheumatism in Pig 








QUITE TRUE, 
CH. 


Some people wonds 
ers are raising so man 
er who came into Bar 
with a well dress¢ 
which he was forced 
it. ‘*I raise no mor 
‘for it don’t pay. T 
much as woold raise : 
and a good four-year- 
worth $150. From no 
raising horse flash."’ 

We find the above i 
the agricultural paper 
the Maine farmer is or 
of farmers in Michig 
raising cattle is unp 
very few, who have h: 
and know how to feed 
omy and yet produce 
too much to say that t@ 
fed in this State the pa 
their owners. Raising 
has been very profitab! 
bred their mares with 
enced no bad luck. A 
will continue for some 
it will end no one kno 
work which will 
profits in these 
Horses will bring I 
money than now. Es 
breeding steers and bé¢ 
working to bring aboa 
farmers realize it bee 
and horses plenty. | 
sult of present condii 
ranches of the west ¢ 
hess, or turning their 4 
horses. It will not t 
year-old steer will be 
three-year-old colt. 
wild assertion, but ti 
fulness. A good thre: 
ing 1,700 Ibs., 
$102, and that class « 
be worth 62 before th: 
the west gets to ra 
steers, by the thousa: 
three-year-old which 
market. When pric 
can be produced at mo 
horses, as the stallion 
cost more than in the 
nothing of breaking 
Business foresight shi 
breed better horses thd 
Which the West can o 
time, and also to havi 
hand to put into mark 
good. Breeding colt 
is not best to put all y 

ket. 


eve 


two 


at fe 
at 0¢ } 
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A CABLE DESPATU 
Manhy, dated Novembe 
and-mouth disease in 
Berlin and in the Pr 
and Silesia shows no 8 
exceedingly stringent 
been taken against j 
thorities. On the othe 
Prise of importing sw 
the United States, « 
the latter country, has 
to both sellers and b 
have already begun to 
ducing prices there. 
— 
A goon pig should q 
ten pounds gain daily 
r until twelve month 
ecord, 


Just figure that up: 
for 365 days would 
Would be something 
agricultural editor of 
Sach a hog? We wo 
breed in this State, wi 
ber day is regarded as 
being fed for an early 





